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GRADUATION 

Graduation!  Already?  How  did  the  days 
slip  by  so  quickly.  When  we  face  the  reality 
that  nine  months  of  fun  and  work  here  at 
Gulf  Park  have  so  soon  come  to  an  end, 
a  strangely  sad  feeling  creeps  into  our 
hearts  and  minds.  A  note  of  sadness  comes 
into  the  last  lines  of  our  usually  gay  school 
songs  and  salty  tears  accompany  the  "good- 
byes." But  we  too  realize  that  leaving  Gulf 
Park  campus  after  May  30  does  not  mean 
leaving  it  in  the  final  sense  of  the  words. 
Everywhere  we  go  from  that  day  on  we 
shall  take  a  part  of  Gulf  Park  with  us — 
a  part  which  consists  mostly  of  happy  un- 
forgettable memories.  Those  memories  vary 
with  the  individual  but  all  have  a  fond  re- 
membrance of  picnics  at  Inn  by  the  Sea, 
barbecues  on  the  beach,  house  parties — im- 
pressive services  such  as  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
Torchbearer  programs — dances,  recitals, 
teas,  trips,  and  numerous  such  events.  But 
also  each  of  us  has  made  lasting  friend- 
ships and  contacts  with  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All  these  are  mem- 
ories which  help  make  up  our  formula  for 
happiness  as  we  leave  Gulf  Park  to  face 
new  experiences  in  different  surroundings. 

The  seniors  leave  with  the  hope  that 
all  who  come  after  they  are  gone  to  this 
"lovely  college  by  the  sea"  will  find  the 
same  pleasures  and  happiness  that  they 
have  shared — and  in  even  greater  quanti- 
ties. 

You  know,  there's  something  about  a 
Gulf  Park  girl  that's  different — a  certain 
charm  that  makes  her  outstanding — a  cer- 
tain attraction  that  makes  people  say  "You 
can  tell  she's  from  Gulf  Park."  It's  an  in- 
imitable quality  which  comes  from  the  best 
in  environment,  knowledge,  and  culture. 
We  are  proud  of  that  "certain  something" 
— let's  hope  none  who  leave  Gulf  Park  will 
ever  lose  it. 
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TO   EVELYN    DAWSON— MISS  GULF   PARK— 

Evelyn    is    the    daughter    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    W. 
Dawson   of   Phoenix,   Arizona. 

TO  PAT  KELLER— MOST  CAPABLE— 

Pat    is    the    daughter    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    L. 
Keller  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TO  GRACE  ROGERS— MOST  TALENTED— 

Grace    is    the    daughter   of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Jesse    A. 
Rogers   of   Amarillo,   Texas. 

TO   BETSY  BIGGERT— MOST  ATHLETIC— 

Betsy   is   the  daughter  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Cliff  Jones 
of    Indianapolis,    Indiana. 

TO   MIMI    PACE— BEST   SPORT 

Mimi   is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.   Pace 
of  Albany,   Georgia. 

TO  BETTY  JANE  GRIFFIN— CUTEST— 

Betty  is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Arthur  C.   Sells  of  Aledo, 
Illinois. 

TO  MARTHA  COX— MOST  ATTRACTIVE— 

Martha  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.   F.  Cox 
of  Webster  Groves,   Missouri. 
TO  ANNAH  GRAY  HOOVER— MOST  POPULAR— 

Annah  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.    I.  J.   Hoover 
of  Owensboro,    Kentucky. 

TO  PAT  PIPKIN— MOST  ORIGINAL— 

Pat   is  the  daughter  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.    H.   C.    Pipkin 
of   Amarillo,   Texas. 

TO  SHIRLEY  VAN  DOLAH— WITTIEST— 

Shirley  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.    L.    S.   Van   Dolah   of 
Lexington,    Illinois. 

TO  BETTY  ALDERMAN — H.  S.  CITIZENSHIP  GIRL— 

Betty  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.    Bessie   Lee   Harris  of 
Ridgley,  Tennessee. 

TO  HELEN   FEHRENBACHER— MOST   INTELLECTUAL— 

Helen  Fehrenbacher  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
H.    D.    Fehrenbacher   of    Flora,    Illinois. 

TO  MARY  V.  deYAMPERT— BEST  ALL  'ROUND  GIRL 

Mary  V.  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Vesta  P.  deYampert 
of  Wilmont,  Arkansas. 


CARIBBEAN 


For  fifteen  consecutive  years  Dr.  Cox  has 
taken  a  party  of  Gulf  Park  College  girls  on 
a  sixteen  day  Caribbean  Cruise.  The  girls 
who  go  on  this  Cruise  must  meet  certain 
scholastic  requirements.  All  regular  school 
work  must  be  "made  up."  This  "make  up" 
work  is  done  principally  before  the  depar- 
ture of  "the  cruisers,"  but  some  is  done  on 
ship  board  as  regular  school  hours  (School 
on  Deck)  are  observed  for  four  hours  each 
day  on  the  ship. 

Each  year  before  the  cruise  party  leaves 
Gulf  Park,  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best 
map  and  the  best  cruise  essay  submitted 
by  both  High  School  and  College  depart- 
ments. 

"The  Buccaneers,"  written  by  Helen  Fun- 
derburk,  a  college  senior,  was  awarded  first 
prize  this  year. 

The  impressions  and  descriptions  which 
follow  were  written  by  members  of  the 
cruise  party  "en  route,"  and  they,  together 
with  the  pictures,  review  for  us  in  an  in- 
formal wav  some  of  the  pleasures  enjoyed 
by  the  members  of  the  GULF  PARK 
CRUISE  PARTY  OF  1940. 

THE  BUCCANEERS 

"Ahoy  the  decks!  Pirates  to  the  star- 
board !" 

The  sleepy,  peaceful  silence  of  the  blue 
Caribbean  has  not  been  broken  for  many 
years  with  such  a  cry  as  this,  but  from 
the  year  1600  until  the  very  beginning  of 
the  ninenteenth  century  the  buccaneers  and 
their  comrades  ravaged  the  peaceful  islands 
and  the  coast,  raged  up  and  down  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  in  their  fleet 
black  ships,  stalked  grandly  and  foolishly 
and  bravely  and  romantically  across  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean.  They  were  cruel 
and  ruthless  and  vicious,  but  they  were  also 
gay  and  gallant  and  daring.  They  trailed 
their  stolen  silks  and  laces,  their  moidores 
and  sequins  across  the  pages  of  history. 
They  did  great  good  and  no  little  harm. 
The  Spanish  fought  the  English,  the  French 
fought  the  Spanish,  and  the  English  fought 
the  French.  Their  names  breathe  dim  echoes 
of  greater  names — Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
his  Golden  Hind,  behind  him  the  powerful 
shadow  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
gan, who  became  the  governor  of  Jamacia; 
Captain  Kidd  with  his  commission  from 
William  III;  the  Frenchmen  leClerc  and  de- 
Sores  with  all  the  glory  and  brilliance  of 
the  most  foremost  state  in  Europe  behind 
them ;  the  Spaniards  who  were  responsible 


for  the  glory  of  his  majesty  King  Philip 
in  the  Caribbean.  But  this  mighty  company, 
the  founders  and  leaders  and  members  of 
the  "Brethren  of  the  Coast,"  grew  out  of 
a  humbler  beginning. 

After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV  in 
France  and  the  resulting  confusion  and  af- 
ter similar  trouble  in  England,  a  group  of 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  settled  on  one 
of  the  uninhabited  islands  of  the  Antilles 
and  on  Tortuga.  Here  they  lived  the  lives 
of  outcasts,  in  almost  complete  savagery. 
Because  they  made  their  living  selling  the 
hides  and  smoked  meat  of  the  wild  cattle 
on  the  island,  they  were  called  the  "boucan- 
neers,"  after  the  Carib  word,  "boucan," 
meaning  a  place  for  smoking  meat.  The 
Spaniards,  always  jealous  of  interlopers  in 
their  sacred  waters,  determined  to  kill  all 
the  cattle  on  the  island  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  strangers.  They  got  them  off  those 
two  particular  islands,  but  they  only  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  adrift  in  the  Caribbean.  What 
followed  was  only  natural.  The  small,  swift 
boats  of  the  fugitives  would  dart  into  an 
unprotected  harbor  at  noon  of  a  hot  day, 
carry  off  food  and  supplies,  and  dart  out 
again,  before  the  sleepy  and  lethargic  Span- 
iards could  wake  from  their  afternoon  siesta. 
(I  believe  this  custom  later  induced  a  Mr. 
Noel  Coward  to  write  a  song  called  "Mad 
Dogs  and  Englishmen  Go  Out  in  the  Noon- 
day Sun."  He  left  out  the  Frenchmen.)  One 
of  these  later,  however,  noticed  the  gold  and 
jewels  lying  around  the  Spanish  cities,  and 
being  a  Frenchman  from  Normandy,  his 
business  brain  immediately  began  to  click. 
He  thought  of  the  fleet  of  ships  he  could 
have,  the  many  Spanish  towns  lying  un- 
defended, the  Spanish  ships  that  travelled 
across  the  Caribbean,  across  the  undefend- 
ed, lonely,  blue  Caribbean — and  the  fun  was 
on.  With  strange  irony,  the  very  islands  off 
which  the  boucaneers  had  been  driven  be- 
came their  headquarters — Tortuga  and  the 
island  of  Martinique.  Their  name  became  a 
byword  in  the  Caribbean.  The  beleagured 
Spaniards  called  the  former  outcasts  "the 
deamons  of  the  sea,"  and  set  out  on  their 
voyages  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the  men 
and  the  ships  that  lurked  in  every  inlet,  in 
every  harbor,  around  the  edge  of  every  point 
of  the  compass.  The  silence  of  the  Carib- 
bean was  filled  with  the  shattering  sound 
of  cannon,  with  the  cries  of  frightened  men, 
with  the  crackling  smoke  of  ships  in  flames. 
The  stage  was  set  and  the  buccaneers  made 
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their  entrance.  They  deserved  their  name, 
now,  of  "deamons  of  the  sea."  They  attack- 
ed everyone  without  mercy  and  spared  no 
one.  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  sometimes 
even  English  ships  went  down  before  the 
unerring  aim  and  merciless  hands  of  their 
gunners.  They  paraded  their  jewels  and 
their  silks,  their  satins  and  their  velvets, 
their  good  ships  and  daredevil  men ;  they 
strutted  and  swaggered  and  bellowed  and 
roared;  they  gambled  magnificently  and 
drank  even  more  magnif  iciently ;  they  went 
reeling  through  the  streets  of  Tortuga, 
shouting  and  singing.  Their  ships  lay  in 
the  harbor ;  they  lay  in  the  streets ;  when 
it  pleased  them  to  get  up  and  walk,  there 
were  always  Spanish  plate  ships  and  rich, 
unfortified  Spanish  towns  waiting  to  be 
scuttled  and  captured.  Nothing  could  harm 
them,  for  they  carried  a  magic  charm — 
the  English  were  on  their  side.  The  buccan- 
eers were  what  kept  the  feeble  power  of 
the  English  afloat  in  the  Caribbean;  they 
acted  as  advance  guard  to  the  opening  wedge 
that  England  was  pushing  into  the  New 
World.  And  they  served  their  purpose  ex- 
cellently well.  They  blunted  and  broke  the 
power  of  Spain  in  the  New  World. 

The  leader  and  forefront  of  them  was 
Sir  Henry  Morgan.  His  career  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Rafael  Sabatini's  famous 
(and,  unfortunately,  mythical)  hero  Captain 
Blood,  who,  after  being  accused  of  partici- 
pation in  the  Monmouth  Rebellion  and  being 
sentenced  to  death  at  the  Bloody  Assizes, 
was  sold  into  slavery  at  Barbadoes,  escaped 
and  became  the  most  famous  of  the  "Breth- 
ren of  the  Coast."  Sir  Henry  Morgan  was 
kidnapped  at  Bristol  and  also  sold  into  slav- 
ery at  Barbodoes.  He  served  under  Captain 
Edward  Mansvelt  and  was  finally  made 
commander  in  chief  of  the  entire  naval 
force  of  Jamacia.  He  and  his  navy  raged 
up  and  down  the  Caribbean,  attacking 
Curacao,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Puerto  Bello. 
His  greatest  feat  was  the  capture  of  Pan- 
ama by  a  land  march  across  the  isthmus ; 
he  escaped  with  an  immense  fortune  after 
burning  the  city  to  the  ground  and  killing 
a  good  many  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was 
finally  made  lieutenant-governor  of  Jamaica 
after  his  trial  and  acquital  for  piracy  in 
England. 

Morgan  is  of  course  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  kind.  He  was  not  alone ;  there 
were  many  others — famous  ones,  such  as 
Captain  Kidd,  Avery,  Roberts,  and  Black- 
beard,  ones  no  one  ever  heard  of.  But  they 


were  all  like  him,  all  cruel  and  brave  and 
treacherous     and     swaggering.     And     they 
helped  to  uphold  the  power  of  England  on 
the   Caribbean.    When   England   had   gotten 
to  her  feet  and  was  able  to  stand  without 
help,  when  the  buccaneers  had  worn  them- 
selves out  with  hard-fought  battles,   drink- 
ing  and    gambling,    she    decided    that   such 
conduct  should  be  frowned   upon.   The   late 
allies  of  England  were  hunted  down  relent- 
lessly.  Kidd   was    hauled    back    to    England 
and  after  a  grossly  unfair  trial,  was  hang- 
ed at  Execution  Dock.  The  others  fared  not 
much   better.    Part-time    silence   crept   over 
the  Caribbean  at  the  end  of  this  the  seven- 
teenth  century   and    the    beginning   of   the 
eighteenth,  to  be  broken  only  by  occasional 
echoes  of  cannon  from  scattered  and  great- 
ly  diminished   members   of   rakish,    heavily 
armed  vessels,  the  ghosts  of  the  haughty, 
fleet-footed  ships  of  other  times.  The  stage 
shifts  again.  Exit  the  buccaneers,  the  grand, 
roistering,    swashbuckling    group ;    exit    the 
deeds  of  derring-do  and  the  impossible  reck- 
less adventures ;  exit  the  silks  and  laces,  the 
velvets    and    satins.    Exit    the    buccaneers. 
What  were  left  were  pirates,  who  had  not 
the  stage  presence  nor  the  personality  nor 
the  brains  to  take  the  center  of  the  stage 
and  hold  it  as  did  the  buccaneers.  They  were 
content  to  worry  at  the  edges  of  the  crowd, 
to  be  a  minor  annoyance  instead  of  a  major 
evil,  and  as  such  they  have  no  place  here. 
The  last  echo  of  those  famous  personal- 
ities  were  the  exploit   of  one  Jean  Lafitte 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  last  of  the  buccaneers,  last  faint  echo 
of  the  thunder  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
made    his    headquarters    at    New    Orleans. 
And  he  struck  a  blow  against  the  treach- 
erous   friend    of    his    friends .    He    fought 
against  England  at  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  won.  It  was  his  gesture,  and  the 
price  of  annoying  the  governments  of  a  half 
a  dozen  countries  for  a  score  of  years.  He 
made  his  gesture,  and  sailed  away  into  the 
Caribbean.  He  was  never  seen,  never  heard 
of   again.    The   last   of   the   buccaneers   dis- 
appeared in  a  manner  that  the  buccaneers 
would    have    approved    of.    With    the    last 
sound    of    the    waves    lapping    against    the 
side  of  his  ship  disappeared  the  last  traces 
of   the    buccaneers    in    the    Caribbean.    The 
Caribbean   is  given  over  to  dreaming  now, 
to  drowsing  in  the  hot  tropical  sun,  to  re- 
membering the  difficult,  dangerous  days  it 
knew  so   long  ago.   It   has   gone  back,   like 
the   Spaniards,   to   its   afternoon   siesta. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    HAVANA 


THE  MALECON  AT  NIGHT 


I  stood  on  the  front  deck  of  the  S.  S. 
Ulua,  my  crossed  arms  leaning  on  the  rail- 
ing. The  sun  was  just  setting  in  the  west, 
the  salt  air  breeze  was  playing  through 
my  hair;  I  was  at  peace.  The  ship  rolled 
smoothly  forward  as  we  headed  for  open 
sea ;  we  were  leaving  Havana,  the  gayest 
city  of  the  West  Indies.  Dusk  was  falling 
and  tiny  specks  of  light  already  dotted  the 
shore  line.  Where  the  sun  had  been,  the 
sky  glowed  with  reds  of  every  conceivable 
hue  mingled  with  brassy  golds  and  steel 
blues.  Overhead,  birds  flew,  stretching  their 
white  wings,  first  soaring  and  then  diving 
into  the  choppy  water.  Smaller  and  fainter 
grew  the  gray  dock  of  the  United  Fruit 
Line,  and  the  dark-skinned  Cuban  natives 
who  lined  the  wharf  became  but  little  black 
stick  figures.  The  small  islands  in  the  har- 
bor softly  greened  and  browned  as  night 
came,  all  covering,  all  powerful.  The  water 
turned  from  a  rich  blue  to  a  deeper  color 
that  bordered  on  black.  The  yachts  that 
were  anchored  in  the  alcove  gleamed  their 
creamy  whiteness  and  the  smaller  fishing 
boats,  painted  dull  grays  and  rusty  browns, 
were  almost  invisible  against  the  jet  waters. 
Far  off  to  my  left  stood  the  brightly  light- 
ed capital  building  and  periodically  a  bea- 
con flashed  across  the  heavens.  The  blue 
and  red  of  the  neon  signs  silhouetted  Ha- 
vana's few  skyscrappers  against  the  now 
blue  black  sky,  and  the  twin  towers  of  the 
Hotel  National  stretched  upwards,  piercing 
the  infinite.  One  great  spot-light  shown  on 
Morro  Castle,  fortress  supreme.  Along  Ha- 
vana's sea  wall  drive,  the  street  lights  form- 
ed a  long  chain  of  brilliance.  Indeed,  those 
lights  looked  so  much  like  a  diamond  neck- 
lace that  I  readily  saw  why  the  tourist 
guides  called  it  the  Queen's  Necklace. 

I  sighed  with  regret  as  I  saw  the  lights 
slowly  disappear  beyond  the  horizon  until 
not  a  one  could  be  seen.  I  said  goodbye  to 
Havana! 

— June  Otley 


THE   HAVANA   HARBOR 

The  lights  of  the  Havana  Harbor  pene- 
trated the  darkness  to  where  I  stood  on  the 
aft  deck  of  the  ship.  Lining  the  Malecon 
Drive  as  it  curved  on  the  shoreline,  the 
lights  known  as  the  Queen's  Necklace  glow- 
ed and  beckoned  to  the  boats  at  sea.  Havana 
lights  dotted  the  mountain-side  over  which 
Havana  rambles.  As  I  stood  aft  watching 
the  harbor  lights  fade  everything  grew 
still — -everything  but  the  lapping  of  the 
waves  as  they  tossed  around  the  prow  of 
the  ship.  The  lights  twinkled  us  farewell  as 
we  glided  into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

-Puds  Pratt 


Through  a  misty  spray,  as  the  boat  glides 
out  of  the  harbor,  the  traveler  gets  his  last 
glimpse  of  Havana — that  of  the  Malecon. 
The  chain  of  dazzling  lights,  bordering  the 
shore  line,  reflects  the  very  spirit  of  old 
Havana  in  the  infinitesimal  dark  waters. 
The  black,  silent  buildings,  towering  above 
the  world  famed  "Queen's  Necklace,"  pre- 
sent a  sharp  contrast  to  the  brillance  of 
the  drive  while  the  seawall  protects  the 
city  from  the   dashing  waves. 

— Barbara  Larimer 


THE   HAVANA  CEMETERY 

Nestled  in  an  avenue  of  trees  on  a  hill- 
side, the  Havana  Cemetery  is  a  perpetual 
shrine  to  the  dead.  One  comes  up  on  it 
suddenly  by  turning  from  a  thorough-fare 
through  a  gateway  of  stone.  A  mass  of 
color  with  white  predominant  was  my  first 
impression  of  the  cemetery.  Coal-black  mar- 
ble, reflecting  the  sky  clearly;  lemon-yel- 
low marble,  shining  brightly  in  the  sun ; 
dove-gray  granite,  giving  dignity  and  mag- 
nificence to  the  scene ;  royal-blue  limestone, 
exemplifying  the  Habanian  love  of  color; 
and  lastly,  white  marble,  lending  peace  and 
tranquility  in  the  array  of  colors.  The  graves 
lie  shaded  by  a  multitude  of  trees  that  dot 
the  premises.  As  I  turned  to  go  I  knew  I 
was  leaving  a  place  of  peace  where  mortal 
cares  do  not  touch  the  immortal  buried 
there. 

—Puds    Pratt 


ALONG  THE  STREETS 

In  Limon  negroes  lay  stretched  out  along 
the  sea  wall  sleeping;  in  the  business  dis- 
trict dim  lights  and  strange  people  stared 
at  us  and  greeted  us  from  their  balconies. 
Out  of  the  darkness  through  the  night  came 
a  negro's  deep  melodious  voice  singing  "She 
Reminds  me  of  You."  All  these  sights  add- 
ed to  the  pressing  heat  of  the  tropics,  made 
the  strangeness  and  the  remoteness  of 
Costa  Rica  a  reality. 

— Mary  Munson 


A  BOY  OF  COSTA   RICA 

"Alle  Ya  el  rancho  grande,  alle  ya  donde 
vivia"  rang  the  clear  voice  from  a  little 
native  boy,  as  the  S.  S.  Ulua  docked  at 
Limon,  Costa  Rica.  A  chocolate-brown  faced 
little  boy  with  beady  black  eyes,  coal  black 
hair,  one  tooth  where  two  teeth  should 
have  been,  tattered  clothes,  and  dirty  bare 
feet  stood  on  the  wharf  and  with  castanets 
fairly  dancing  in  his  hands  sang  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul  for  the  money  which 
the  visitors  threw  to  him. 

— Barbara  Larimer 
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Top,  left,  a  *game  of  dec\  tennis  being  enjoyed  by  a  foursome  aboard  the  Ulna;  right,  cruise  group 
during  a  study  period,  Jean  Jeter  in  joreground;  center,  the  entire  cruise  party  on  the  gangplank 
at  New  Orleans;  lower  left,  Polly  Garden  with  the  accordion  and  a  foursome  strike  up  some  music; 
lower  right,   Dr.   Cox   relaxes   and   enjoys   LIFE. 


A  SONG   IN  THE  NIGHT 

Out  of  the  darkness  which  cloaked  Limon 
like  a  mantle,  a  voice  rose.  The  song  was 
one  which  was  popular  several  years  ago, 
"She  Reminds  Me  of  You."  It  was  a  deep 
voice  which  has  haunted  me  ever  since  I 
heard  it  breaking  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  I  did  not  see  the  native  who  sang ; 
so  I  know  nothing  of  his  physical  features. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  that  song  that 
reached  out  through  the  night  and  captured 
my  thoughts.  The  voice  always  sounded 
close  to  me  but  when  I  turned  to  see  who  it 
was  no  human  was  there — only  a  melody. 
If  I  close  my  eyes  and  listen  I  can  still  hear 
that  low,  savage  rhythm  pounding  on  each 
word  like  a  tom-tom. 

—Puds   Pratt 


PORTRAIT  OF  A   NATIVE  WOMAN 

In  a  small  town  not  far  from  Limon,  our 
port,  we  noticed  a  poor  native  woman.  A 
steel  gray  dress  hung  limp  on  her  frail 
body,  and  shoes  far  too  large  covered  her 
small  feet.  Her  wrinkled  face  and  hands 
expressed  a  life  of  much  toil,  and  in  her 
dark  eyes  shown  little  aspiration  for  the 
future.  Yet  she  smiled  and  balancing  a  bask- 
et full  of  wares  on  her  head,  went  her 
way. 

— Barbara  Larimer 


THE   CHILD 


Startled  out  of  my  dreams  as  I  sat  gaz- 
ing out  over  the  water  in  front  of  the  Limon 
club  house,  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  arm.  I  turn- 
ed, half  afraid,  to  see  an  eight-year  old 
native  boy  confronting  me,  his  dark,  brown 
eyes  pleading  with  a  light  I  could  not  re- 
sist. In  his  hands  he  held  two  gourds  with 
which  he  accompanied  himself  I  found  out 
soon  afterwards.  When,  with  a  timid  smile 
he  asked  me  if  he  could  sing  for  me,  I 
glimpsed  his  teeth  which  shone  in  the  dark 
like  beacon  lights.  I  gave  my  consent  and 
he  began  in  a  voice  which,  although  it  was 
not  very  loud,  dived  through  the  night  clear- 
ly, caressing  each  word  of  the  song.  I  sat 
entranced  by  this  child's  voice.  He  finished, 
and  before  I  could  give  him  any  money, 
he  disappeared. 

—Puds  Pratt 


PANAMA 


I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
ory  is  so  poor  that  I  have 
gotten    the    name    of    the 
cathedral   I   have   ever  seen- 
of  Panama  City.   Although 
ten  the  name,  the  image  of 
will   remain  with  me  till  I 


that  my  mem- 
completely  for- 
most  beautiful 
—the  cathedral 
I  have  forgot- 
that  cathedral 
die.   I  found  it 


so  beautiful  that  whatever  I  may  write  on 
these  pages  would  seem  shamelessly  in- 
adequate. To  approach  the  building  from 
the  outside  is  to  approach  a  coldly  gray 
structure,  made  of  great  stone  blocks, 
medieval  in  its  architecture,  but  to  enter 
it  is  to  enter  another  world,  a  world  of 
everlasting  peace  and  of  silent  humility.  I 
knelt  before  the  great  altar;  I  had  never 
seen  one  so  large  or  so  awe-inspiring.  It 
was  fully  two  stories  high  and  stretched 
across  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  a  distance 
cf  some  fifty  feet.  There  before  me  was 
an  altar  of  solid  gold,  the  most  breath- 
taking thing  I  had  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Solid 
gold !  Hundreds  of  tiny  seraphim  and 
cherubim  were  carved  in  this  glorious  altar 
whose  brightness  fairly  blinded  one  at  first 
glance.  In  the  middle  at  the  base  of  the  al- 
tar stood  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  Christ,  all  glorious.  So  lifelike  did 
these  images  look  that  I  could  feel  myself 
looking  upon  them  as  though  they  were 
living  creatures,  who  breathed,  talked,  walk- 
ed. The  organ,  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
back  of  the  church,  played  in  trembling 
tones  the  most  sacred  of  all  music — "Ave 
Maria."  Was  it  the  music  that  made  the 
tears  fill  my  eyes  or  was  it  the  sense  of 
humility  that  made  me  bow  my  head  and 
pray  in  hushed  whispers  to  the  great  God 
above?  I  do  not  know,  I  can  not  attempt 
to  explain  it  but  I  have  never  felt  so  close 
to  the  Diety  as  I  did  at  that  moment.  I 
rose  and  walked  softly  to  the  Cathedral 
door.  Turning  for  one  last  glance,  I  felt 
again  that  queer  feeling  of  humility  and 
reverence  surge  through  my  veins  as  I 
saw  for  the  last  time  the  golden  altar,  sur- 
rounded by  white  candles  whose  faint  light 
flickered  across  Mary  and  the  Christ-child. 

I   turned   and   went  forth   to  the   secular 
world  with  an  Amen  on  my  lips. 

— June    Otley 


OLD  PANAMA 


Like  a  cemetery,  when  one  comes  upon 
the  ruins  of  Old  Panama  she  is  filled  with 
reverence  and  feels  as  though  she  were 
treading  upon  sacred  ground.  Like  tomb- 
stones erected  in  memory  of  those  dead 
there  remain  the  foundations  of  buildings 
once  magnificent  in  their  glory.  When  one 
looks  at  the  old  tall  tower,  standing  in  de- 
fiance of  age  and  war  she  can  visualize  it  as 
it  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  city  strongly 
fortified  and  richly  endowed  with  huge 
buildings  and  elaborately  decorated  church- 
es ;  a  store  house  of  gold  and  silver  got 
from  South  America  and  treasures  from 
the  Orient,  the  envy  of  every  pirate  and 
buccaneer  and  now,  now  just  a  monument! 

— Dorothy  Knox 
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Top,  lejt,  Elaine  Frame  taking  a  sunbath  on  dec\  while  Alice  Freeh,  right,  is  shown  amid  a  lovely  trop- 
ical setting  in  Tela;  cento,  June  Otley  ready  to  set  off  for  a  ride  in  Cristobal;  lower  left,  Puds  Pratt 
photographs  the  Canal  while  shown  on  the  right  is  lean  Emerson  on  the  doc\  at  Tela  holding  a  stal\ 
rjf    bananas. 


THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA 

The  Caribbean  lies  blue  like  royal  blue 
that  was  acclaimed  as  the  color  a  year  or 
two  ago.  As  the  prow  of  our  ship  cuts 
through  the  sea,  it  turns  up  water,  blue 
like  cigarette  smoke  blue  in  a  closed  room, 
and  foam  white  as  a  negro  mammy's 
washing. 

— Frances    Fisher 


MORRO   CASTLE 

The  gloominess  of  the  Morro  Castle 
haunts  the  tourist.  Only  the  songs  of  the 
two  Cuban  serenaders  in  the  entrance  hall 
and  the  contrast  on  the  top  breaks  the 
stillness  and  mystery  of  the  fortress. 

The  salt  spray  from  the  sea  wears  and 
breaks  the  rocks  out  of  shape.  Steps  of 
the  stairways  measure  eighteen  inches 
apart.  At  the  top,  one  looks  out  on  the 
midnight  blue  Caribbean,  the  surf  breaks 
on  the  rocks,  resembling  snow  being  carried 
around  in  a  blizzard,  and  spray  blows  high 
over  the  castle,  drenching  one  to  the  skin. 

— Polly  Garden 


THE   HINDU 

In  going  from  the  ship  to  Colon,  we  walk- 
ed through  the  loading  wharves,  which 
were  teaming  with  sweating  dock  hands. 
One  in  particular  stood  out ;  he  was  of  Hin- 
du descent,  a  thin,  weather-beaten  man  of 
unknown  age.  He  wore  only  a  pair  of  dirty 
trousers  rolled  to  the  knees,  his  bare  feet 
had  a  hardened  and  calloused  appearance 
and  he  wore  wrapped  around  his  head  a 
snow-white  turban  which  made  a  sharp 
contrast  against  his  leathery  skin.  His 
shriveled  body  indicated  years  of  under- 
nourishment and  back-breaking  labor. 

— Mary  Munson 


RESEMBLANCE 

She  reminded  me  of  Rafael  Sabatini's  Sis- 
tine  Madonna.  Her  complexion  was  deep  tan. 
Her  hair  bleached  by  the  sun  shone  brown 
with  lights  of  yellow.  Her  eyes  showing  no 
emotion  matched  her  actions.  She  never  ex- 
cited herself  for  anything  that  happened. 
Her  forehead  and  nose  protruded  while  her 
chin  receded.  If  she  had  put  a  scarf  over 
her  head  she  could  have  duplicated  Saba- 
tini's model  for  his  painting. 

— Karolyn  Cuzalina 


OH    QUIET    NIGHT 

While  lying  in  bed,  I  glanced  out  of  my 
porthole.  The  moon  shone  brightly  on  the 
waves  dancing  around  the  ship,  while  the 
stars  twinkled  brilliantly  in  the  black  sky. 
Quietness  filled  the  air.  Now  and  then  soft 
strains  of  music  floated  on  the  cool  breeze 
that  silently  blew  in  from  the  sea.  Peace 
engulfed  the  Ulua  and  "all  was  well'  on  a 
night  at  sea. 

— Karolyn  Cuzalina 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  CUBAN 

As  the  ship  sailed  slowly  into  the  harbor 
of  Havana,  native  men  swam  out  to  meet 
the  boat.  One,  in  spite  of  being  very  old, 
swam  as  well  as  the  younger  ones.  He,  be- 
ing very  dark  skinned,  and  dirty,  just  wore 
bathing  trunks.  Gray  whiskers  covered  his 
face,  a  face  drawn  from  old  age.  He  yelled 
for  money  and  when  people  threw  it  to  him, 
he  dived  down  and  scrambled  with  the  other 
natives.  When  he  packed  his  jaws  so  full  of 
money  that  he  could  not  hold  any  more,  he 
swam  back  to  shore. 

— Minerva   Cole 


THE  BEACH  AT  TELA 

Tall  palms  served  as  a  background  for 
the  water  as  its  waves  topped  with  white 
rolled  toward  the  shore.  The  sight  was 
even  more  colorful  after  the  girls  ran  into 
the  water,  as  each  suit  was  different  in 
its  shade.  The  girls'  frolicking,  laughing 
and  racing  up  and  down  the  beach  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  and  seemed  to 
awaken  the  water  as  it  played  back  at  the 
girls.  But  even  the  water  looked  tired  when 
the  gilds  finally  made  their  way  back  to  the 
ship  and  was  content  to  rush  lazily  up  to 
the  beach.  — June  McMurtry 


EVELIO 

He  was  my  idea  of  what  I  always  expect- 
ed a  Cuban  to  be.  His  chocolate  brown  eyes 
made  up  for  his  fairly  limited  English  vo- 
cabulary ;  these  eyes  sparkled  and  talked 
in  a  manner  that  fascinated  one,  and  he 
knew  it.  Every  hair  en  his  head  was  in 
place,  his  suit  impeccable,  he  knew  and 
used  his  manners  as  well  as  Miss  Emily 
Post,  and  he  could  very  well  teach  some  of 
our  American  boys  the  method  of  making 
girls  "fall"  for  them.  He  is  known  as  one 
of  the  best  dancers  in  Havana,  full  of 
rhythm  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Americans 
and  he  really  knew  how  to  use  a  dance  floor. 
He  could  "jitterbug,"  rhumba,  tango  to  the 
La  Conga,  waltz,  or  dance  practically  any 
type  of  dancing  one  could  want.  He  made 
me  realize  the  reason  why  people  love  to 
visit  Cuba.  — Polly  Garden 


THE    SHERIFF 

"Sheriff"  attended  the  dance  at  Costa 
Rica.  All  respected  him,  but  not  for  just 
holding  this  office  in  the  town.  His  gray- 
ing hair  and  advancing  years  did  not  keep 
him  from  having  fun.  He  towered  above  the 
other  natives  in  height,  and  he  loved  his 
beer,  for  he  did  not  taper  in  at  the  waist 
line.  He  jigged  around  the  dance  floor  on 
popular  pieces  of  United  States'  origin,  but 
when  the  orchestra  played  rhumbas  and 
tangos,  his  dancing  filled  with  grace  and 
rhythm.  He  always  had  a  smile  and  a 
"wisecrack"  for  everyone.  Such  was  the 
sheriff  of  Limon.  — Polly  Garden 
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Top,  /eft,  ruins  of  old  Panama  and  on  the  right,  famous  Morro  Castle;  center,  school  on  board  S.  S. 
Ulua;  lower  left,  Columbus  Cathedral  in  Havana  With  Mrs.  Throgmortin,  Miss  Goe  and  Dorothy 
Knox;  lower  right,  Dr.  Cox  with  a  baby  tiger  cat — Limon's  contribution  to  the  Gulf  Par{  "menagerie." 


EMMETT 

I  never  expect  or  even  hope  to  meet  again 
in  my  lifetime  a  man  such  as  Emmett,  the 
waiter  at  table  No.  five  on  board  the  S.  S. 
Ulua.  No  one  bothered  to  find  out  his  last 
name;  why  I  can  not  imagine,  but  just  the 
single  name  Emmett  seemed  sufficient.  He 
was  a  Jamaican  Negro  with  a  trace  of 
Indian  blood,  who  spoke  English,  French 
and  Spanish  equally  well.  He  could  not 
have  been  over  forty  yet  I  know  for  sure 
that  he  was  not  under  thirty.  I  am  also 
sure  he  must  have  been  married.  I  say  this 
because  the  worried  expression  that  per- 
petually covered  his  face  showed  plainly 
the  marks  of  a  harassed  husband.  His 
chocolate  brown  complexion  showed  off  his 
gold  teeth  to  a  great  advantage,  even  though 
yellow,  dingy  teeth,  some  of  which  were 
chipped,  filled  his  mouth.  He  rarely  smiled 
but  when  he  did,  he  did  so  at  lunch  time; 
so  I  judged  that  he  had  for  some  peculiar 
reason  designated  noon  as  his  time  to  smile, 
holding  to  this  rule  so  rigidly  that  he  seem- 
ed more  a  robot  than  a  human*.  I  am  sure 
half  the  ship's  lard  supply  was  used  by 
Emmett  to  plaster  his  black,  kinky  locks 
flat  to  his  head.  In  fact  so  much  grease 
was  used  for  this  purpose  that  the  ends  of 
his  hair  would  fairly  drip  with  the  stuff, 
making  him  look  as  if  he  had  just  been 
out  in  a  terrific  rain  storm.  Ebony  eyes, 
startling  in  their  brightness,  peered  out 
from  under  shaggy  black  brows  where  one 
or  two  white  hairs  took  refuge.  He  for- 
ever gave  the  impression  of  being  bored 
with  life ;  he  seemed  to  bend  under  life's 
burdens,  whatever  they  may  have  been. 
He  mumbled  and  grumbled  to  himself  con- 
stantly, yet  he  was  always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  do  our  bidding,  no  matter  how  long 
or  late  we  stayed  in  the  dining  room. 

Emmett  is  one  of  the  high  points  in  my 
cruise  life  even  though  he  is  ignorant  of 
the     fact.    He    is    thoroughly     remarkable, 

— June  Otley 


THE  GIRL 


She  had  an  oval  face,  not  brown,  but  a 
mustard  color  tan.  Her  hair  almost  the 
same  shade  was  pulled  tightly  to  the  back 
of  her  head  where  it  was  intricately  braid- 
ed and  flattened  as  though  it  has  been 
pressed  by  an  iron.  Although  her  nose  was 
not  exceptionally  large  it  seemed  to  be 
moreprominent  than  any  other  feature.  A 
little  hawk-like  it  was  offset  by  a  pair  of 
dark  beady  eyes  that  flashed  almost  con- 
stantly. Her  lips,  colorless — she  was  void 
of  all  makeup — were  most  uninteresting; 
they  began  the  receding  chin  that  followed. 

— Dorothy   Knox 


TROPICAL    SKY 

Fluffiness  and  whiteness  floating  below 
a  dome  of  blue — such  were  the  clouds  and 
sky  that  overshadowed  the  Caribbean.  To 
the  left  my  thoughts  constructed  a  fairy, 
quivering  amidst  airy  fluffs  of  hair — di- 
rectly overhead,  a  giant,  entirely  out  of 
proportion,  hurling  a  violin  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  horizon — ah,  yes,  there  it 
is,  familiar  castle  in  the  air,  moving  and 
slowly  crumpling  like  an   amoeba. 

— Dorothy   Stutz 


NIGHT  ON  THE  CARIBBEAN 

The  Copenhagen  blue  horizon  changed  to 
an  opalesque  line  stretching  beyond  concep- 
tion. The  ebony  waters  lapped  as  hungry 
deamons  against  the  white  flanks  of  the 
ship.  The  moon  cut  a  sterling  path  through 
the  ink-like  waters.  Slowly  out  of  nowhere 
came  a  mystery  ship  bound  for  ports  un- 
known. 

— Barbara  Larimer 


MINNIE  MINCHELL 

Here's  Minnie  again,  just  back  from  a 
Caribbean  cruise.  Outside  of  the  fact  that 
my  back  is  sore  from  leaning  through  port- 
holes I'd  say  it  was  a  most  successful  trip 
— in  more  ways  than  one. 

Where  else  could  one  see  Dr.  Cox  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  putting  on  his 
shoes  and  socks  after  a  gay  time  wading 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean  except  in  Tela,  Hon- 
duras ? 

Where  else  would  romance  bloom  like 
orchids  except  in  Limon?  If  in  doubt  ask 
Senorita  (it's  the  Spanish  influence)  Emer- 
son. P.  S.  The  initials  begin  with  Antonio. 

Then,  of  course,  there's  that  juicy  morsel 
about  Puds  and  a  certain  second  purser. 
Love  in  bloom!  Tsk,  task,  what  would  Rich- 
ard say  ? 

Speaking  of  pursers,  Dort  seemed  to  be 
doing  nicely  where  that  blond  purser  was 
concerned.  "Why,  oh  why,  must  this  trip 
end5"  Or  am  I  misquoting  you,  honey. 

Still  another  item  about  a  purser — this 
time  it's  the  third  in  command.  First  it 
was  Lemoine,  then  Betty  McReynolds,  then 
Lemoine,  then  Betty.  Gad,  it  was  worth  my 
life  to  keep  track  of  'em.  Tell  me,  just  what 
in  your  secret  girls — perfume,  Lux,  Ipana, 
cr  what  ?  I'm  dying  to  know. 

Not  to  be  daunted,  seems  there's  been  a 
bit  a  feudin'  between  Stutz  and  Funder- 
burk.  Confidentially  they  both  wanted  their 
picture  taken  by  a  Mr.  Tilton.  But  the  real 
feud  was  over  that  rarest  of  all  men — 
Herbert  the  Sherbert.  Am  I  wrong,  or  am 
I  wrong? 
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Everynight  the  First  Mate  could  be  seen 
walking  with  Miss  Goe.  Incidently  he  told 
me  some  pretty  nice  things  about  our  chap- 
erones. 

Seemed  like  Gina  Marshall  and  the  boy 
from  Oklahoma  were  getting  along  so  well 
together.  Wasn't  it  a  shame  that  the  trip 
had  to  end?  Cheer  up,  honey,  we  know  just 
how  you  feel. 

L'amour,  toujours,  L'amour.  It  seems 
June  Otley  couldn't  quite  make  up  her 
mind  whether  it  was  Johnny  (Cristobal) 
or  Mario  (Limon)  that  she  really  liked. 
What — no  one  from  Havana? 

But  here's  something  about  Havana — and 
it  concerns  Polly  Garden.  His  name's  Or- 
velio  and  between  you  and  me — he  was  the 
cutest  boy  at  the  Havana  dance,  and  Minnie 
doesn't    lie. 

That  Queen  of  Jitterbugs  finally  met  the 
King  of  Jitterbugs  in  Cristobal,  for  it  was 
there  that  Cuz  met  her  king.  Quote  by  the 
king — "Isn't  Carolyn  wonderful?" — Un- 
quote. 

Then  there's  Clayton,  who  met  some 
mighty  good-looking  men  when  we  clocked 
at  Cristobal.  So  good  looking  they  were 
that  yours  truly  nearly  went  blind  try- 
ing to  get  a  better  look. 

Advice  to  the  Lovelorn: 

Dear    Misses    Larimer,    Frame    and    Mc- 
Murtry : 
We  know  he  was  handsome,  what  charm  he 

carried, 
But    wasn't    it    a    shock    to    find    he    was 
married  ? 

Sympathetically    yours 
Dorothy    Tix. 

Question  of  the  cruise: 

Where  was  Fisher  when  Dupre  walked 
in? 

Poor  Jeter  and  Kim.  If  ever  Minnie  saw 
two  sunburned  gals  it  was  these  two.  They 
certainly  were  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

Famous    quotations: 

Mary  V. — "We're  giving  a  little  program 
tonight  and  I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  care 
to" — and   so  on  into  the   night. 

Alice  Freels  seen  here  and  there  posing 
for  pictures.  Everywhere  that  Alice  went 
the  photographer  was  sure  to  go. 

Katie  Mack  and  Wynee  Martin  certainly 
did  well  for  themselves  in  Cristobal.  Minnie 
hears  that  they  spent  the  afternoon  with 
two  of  the  best  looking  men. 

Another  famous  quotation : 

Mary  Munson:  "Cristobal,  Cristobal,  fair 
Cristobal,  dear  Cristobal."  'Nuf  said  Mary 
— we  get  the  general  idea  specially  since 
we  saw  the  tall,  dark  and  handsome  you 
were  with. 

And  what  about  Mama  Throg?  This  is 
the  choice  scoop — the  Captain,  nothing  less 


CRUISE  BANQUET 

To  welcome  the  Gulf  Park  Cruise  party 
back  to  port,  the  school  put  forth  its  gay- 
est and  most  attractive  decorations  and  en- 
tertainment for  the  banquet  in  the  college 
dining  room  Monday  evening,  March  11. 
The  "stay-at-homes,"  dressed  in  red,  white, 
and  blue  formals,  greeted  the  returning 
Cruisers  by  singing  America,  followed  by 
two  real  welcome  songs  to  the  tunes  of 
South  of  the  Border  and  South  American 
Way.  The  Cruisers  were  seated  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  within  a  uniquely  construct- 
ed steamship,  Ulua  of  Gulf  Park.  Helping 
these  travelers  to  their  places  at  the  ship's 
tables  were  Stewards  Nan  Green,  Lee  Bur- 
gess, Pat  Keller,  and  Sue  Broeder. 

The  Cruise  tables  were  cleverly  decor- 
ated in  appropriate  red,  white,  and  blue 
streamers  and  candles,  and  at  each  place 
there  were  favors  of  miniature  steamships 
and  small  sailor  dolls.  The  tables  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  room  were  covered  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  table  cloth  designs. 
On  each  table  were  placed  red,  white  and 
blue  candles  and  at  each  place  were  menus 
and  programs  carrying  out  the  nautical 
scheme. 

Miss  Sibyl  Knoth  began  the  program  by 
toasting  the  Cruise  Party  in  a  fine  manner 
and  Dr.  Cox  answered  her  toast  equally  as 
grandly.  Mary  Montgomery  presented  an 
appealing  confession  as  a  toast  to  the 
Cruisers  and  was  answered  by  Cruiser, 
June  Otley.  Mary  Florence  Briscoe  sang  in 
her  loveliest  voice  the  Spanish  song, 
Habanera.  Representing  one  of  the  boldest 
buccaneers,  Grace  Rogers  presented  "A 
Pirate's  Dream,"  a  musiclogue.  Luisa  and 
Alicia  Anez  and  Vicky  Fernandez  entertain- 
ed the  Cruise  Party  and  the  others  by 
singing  in  their  Spanish  manner  the  gay- 
est songs,  "Cachita."  The  entire  program 
was  concluded  with  the  Alma  Mater. 

Miss  Juanita  Browning,  Miss  Ann  Mad- 
dox,  Miss  Mary  Otis  Mather,  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces Morris  were  the  members  of  the  "Cruise 
Banquet  Committee,"  who  with  the  help 
of  Mrs.  Peets,  Mrs.  Daugherty  and  Mr. 
Whitten  carried  out  this  effective  decora- 
tive scheme. 


than   the   Captain,  and   Mama   Throg  were 
the  very  best  of  friends — the  very  best. 

We're  all  sorry,  Dorothy,  that  you  couldn't 
go  any  farther  than  Havana  with  us.  We 
certainly  missed  you — honest,  Injun! 

Looks   like   that   winds   up   another   Min- 
chell  journal  so  I'll  say  Adios. 
Just  Minnie. 
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ART  STUDIO 


EASTER  PARADE  DREAM 
MAKES  FASCINATING 
FASHION  FORECAST 

"Waking  up  in  the  morning  can  be  a 
grand  and  glorious  feeling,"  I  thought  hap- 
pily, "especially  when  it's  the  first  of  the 
month  and  you're  going  to  New  Orleans 
with  fashionable  intention." 

It  was  just  six  thirty-five  when  Jane 
came  flying  into  my  room  and  repeatedly 
announced  the  time  at  three  minute  inter- 
vals never  stopping  until  she  had  me  stand- 
ing safely  at  the  front  entrance.  We  were 
just  in  time  to  flag  the  double  decker.  Dress- 
ed in  our  latest,  and  perched  gracefully  on 
the  curb  we  awaited  the  stopping  of  the 
royal  coach,  so  we  could  make  our  grand 
entrance,  but  no  such  luck — all  the  recogni- 
tion we  got  was  the  hitch  hikers'  wave  from 
the  bus  driver.  "Of  all  the  nerve,"  I  yelped, 
"he  can't  leave  us,  we're  Gulf  Park;  I'm 
going  to  see  Mr.  Cooke." 

"Don't  get  excited,"  Jane  said,  trying 
her  level  best  to  be  calm  about  the  whole 
thing,  "He  at  least  gave  us  a  signal!" 

"That's  nothing,"  I  cried  unhappily,  "they 
all  do."  But  even  my  vainest  protest 
wouldn't  move  Jane  from  the  curb,  so 
wearily  I  flopped  down  on  the  ground  try- 
ing to  soothe  my  temper  and  not  think  too 
much  about  the  Easter  outfit  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  get.  How  disappointing  life  can  be 
I  thought  as  my  heart  sank  lower  and  low- 
er. I  didn't  mind  getting  up  early,  but  to 
miss  the  bus  was  just  too  much.  I  simply 
felt  like  ending  it  all.  What  would  people 
think?  One  just  can't  ignore  the  fact  that 
Easter  is  Easter,  and  besides,  since  I  was 
five  years  old  I  have  always  had  Easter 
eggs  and  a  new  outfit  on  Easter.  I'll  admit 
I'm  a  little  old  for  the  eggs,  but  I  positive- 
ly refuse  to  be  deprived  of  my  place  in  the 
first  spring  fashion  parade.  I  could  just  see 
the  pages  of  Vogue  and  Mademoiselle.  I  had 


such  a  hard  time  deciding  what  I  had  want- 
ed. Those  Thief  of  Bagdad  prints  were  pos- 
itively divine,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
had  almost  stolen  my  decision.  Then  I  turn- 
ed the  page  and  there  were  those  tantaliz- 
ing candy  stripes  which  always  seem  to 
make  my  blood  race.  My  heart  simply 
pounded  with  joy  when  I  found  that  they 
were  considered  the  most  popular  among 
college  girls,  for  dress  in  silk  jersey,  as  well 
as  for  sport  in  the  cottens  and  linens.  They 
were  simply  fascinatingly  made  up  with  those 
short,  full  skirts,  huge  pockets,  and  shirt 
waist  blouses  with  either  short  or  long 
sleeves.  They're  supposed  to  be  the  rage 
and  why  shouldn't  they  be?  If  I  put  on  an 
extra  pound  or  two,  I  can  wear  my  stripes 
up  and  down  and  if  running  back  and  forth 
to  classes  wears  me  down,  I'll  wear  them 
around.  Stripes  were  to  be  my  choice  I  had 
decided;  and  then  of  all  things,  my  room- 
mate pounced  on  me  with  a  fashion  paper 
which  was  positively  devoted  to  sharkskin. 
I  was  torn  between  two  fires ;  there  were 
those  darling  pink  and  blue  sharkskins 
staring  me  in  the  face,  and  I  just  couldn't 
muster  up  the  courage  to  ignore  them.  They 
were  actually  the  answer  to  a  fair  maiden's 
dream ;  cool,  sophisticated  even  though 
simply  cut,  and  all  done  up  in  the  most 
becoming  summer's  sky  colors. 

Oh  well,  I  had  thought  at  the  time,  too 
many  complications  arising;  so  I  decided 
to  just  dismiss  the  idea  for  one  of  having 
something  definite  in  mind  when  I  went 
shopping.  But  even  out  of  all  the  confusion 
I  had  come  out  of  that  scramble  of  fashion 
with  one  or  two  positive  facts:  short,  full 
skirts  were  still  in,  big  and  over  running 
pockets  were  still  taking  the  country  by 
storm,  colors  were  running  wild,  lingerie 
blouses  were  floating  in  with  summer's 
breeze,  and  white  kid  gloves  and  fascinat- 
ing colored  accessories  were  on  their  way. 

It's  glorious,  I  was  thinking,  and  just  as 
I  was  coming  to,  Jane  let  out  a  wild  squeal. 
"Bus  number  2  arriving  at  gate  number  1." 

Exhibit,  Tea  Held 
By  Samovar  Club 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  25,  the 
Samovar  Club  held  a  tea  and  exhibition  of 
the  work  accomplished  during  the  first 
semester.  Everyone  on  the  campus  was  in- 
vited and  the  studio  was  even  more  thickly 
populated  than  usual.  One's  main  impres- 
sion was  color  which  was  presented  in  pas- 
tel, water  color  and  two  oils.  Aside  from 
the  regular  still  life  arrangements  there 
were  a  number  of  clever  water  colors  done 
on  Pinocchio.  The  model  for  them  was  lent 
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by  Nellwyn  Cooke.  Baby  Dumpling,  another 
fictitious  character,  also  had  many  ad- 
mirers. The  colors  of  these  two  dolls  were 
very  bright  and  jolly,  adding  a  great  deal 
to  the  exhibit. 

A  number  of  studies  were  worked  out  in 
pen  and  ink,  several  of  which  were  on  the 
same  subject  and  it  was  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  different  technique?.  Imaginative 
work  was  also  seen  in  the  form  of  weird, 
haunted  house  scenes  and  fairy  castles. 
Batique  prints  also  played  a  large  part  in 
the  showing.  They  are  interesting  because 
of  the  unusual  wood-grain  effect  they  af- 
ford. 

The  costume  design  class  and  interior 
decoration  classes  were  well  represented.  No 
one  could  resist  some  of  those  formals,  and 
it  was  a  treat  to  walk  through  those  beauti- 
fully designed  houses. 

The  class  in  first  year  design  had  a  new 
project  this  year.  The  members  of  the  class 
wove  small,  rag  rugs  to  be  used  for  bath 
mats.  The  girls  in  second  year  design  were 
represented  by  their  tree  and  animal  posters 
as  well  as  by  different  types  of  lettering. 

The  tea  was  a  success  and  now  everyone 
knows  that  there  are  real  artists  right 
here  on  the  campus ! 


ART   STUDIO   HAS   SPRING   EXHIBIT 

The  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Artists  Association  was  held  in  the  Art 
Studio  the  week  of  March  3.  The  work  of 
eighteen  artists  was  on  display  and  included 
portraits,  landscapes,  still  life,  floral  and 
plant  studies  and  stained  glass.  This  work 
was  in  oil,  water  colors,  pastels,  pen  and 
ink  and  prints  from  etchings. 


ATTEND  "GRAND  ILLUSION" 

"Parlez-vous  francais?"  "Oui" — and  so  the 
Gulf  Park  French  students  all  attended  a 
special  showing  of  Grand  Illusion  at  the 
Paramount,  February  15.  French,  German 
and  about  two  lines  of  English  were  spoken 
throughout  the  movie.  It  was  a  story  which 
took  place  during  the  World  War,  the  ac- 
tion centering  around  French  soldiers  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  Germans.  Most 
of  the  scenes  were  laid  in  German  prison 
camps  and  showed  the  tireless  efforts  of 
the  captured  soldiers  in  trying  to  escape. 
As  the  movie  ended,  two  prisoners  had 
escaped,  only  to  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  fighting  again  to  help  bring  the  war  to 
a  close. 


High  School  Gives   Leap 
Year-Valentine   Dance 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  forty,  which  is  leap  year, 
and  almost  Valentine's  day,  the  high  school 
class  celebrated  both  occasions  by  a  dance 
in  the  college  auditorium.  There  were  only 
girl  stags,  and  only  red  and  white  decora- 
tions. 

The  walls  were  spotted  with  various 
sized  hearts  which  publicized  the  current 
romances,  and  the  stage  offered  a  leap  year 
wish  and  a  good  orchestra. 

Red  and  white  streamers,  draped  from 
the  edges  of  the  ceiling,  met  in  the  center 
where  an  immense  heart  pierced  by  a  silver 
arrow  was  hung. 

The  leap  year  idea  of  girls'  cutting  was 
novel  to  most  of  the  dancers,  but  proved  to 
be  a  success  from  both  mens'  and  girls' 
viewpoints.  Punch  and  cookies  were  enjoy- 
ed during  the  intermission  and  the  dance 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  given  at  Gulf  Park. 


Pensacola  Week-end 
Is  Thrill   For  Group 
Of  G.  P.  C.  Cirls 

February  17  five  Gulf  Park  girls  and 
their  chaperon  boarded  the  afternoon  bus 
for  Pensacola  to  attend  a  dance  given  in 
honor  of  the  aviation  cadets.  Upon  arriving 
there  they  were  met  by  their  dates  who 
escorted  them  to  the  San  Carlos  Hotel 
where  they  were  to  stay.  That  night  (a 
very  bright  moon,  lashing  waves  and 
haunting  music  giving  atmosphere  to  the 
occasion)  the  dance  was  held  at  the  Casino 
at   Pensacola  Beach. 

Sunday  was  really  a  thrill!  Since  all  of 
the  boys  were  officers,  they  took  the  girls 
to  the  Officers'  Club  for  dinner.  After  din- 
ner they  drove  out  to  the  airport  to  wit- 
ness the  air  races  which  definitely  proved 
exciting.  They  were  then  shown  all  through 
the  airports,  had  all  the  mechanism  of  air- 
planes, and  what  not  explained  to  them. 
About  4:30  the  entire  party  went  to  the 
Barcelona  Room  at  the  San  Carlos  Hotel  to 
listen  and  dance  to  Hal  Kemp's  music. 

Those  enjoying  the  wonderful  weekend 
were  Dorothy  Ellington,  Ruth  Hicks,  Jac- 
queline Nowlin,  Gertrude  Gauthier,  Faye 
Wimberly  and   Mrs.   Cord   as   chaperon. 
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II 


WUTHERING  HEIGHTS 


II 


On  the  night  of  February  21,  Jet  Maskers  reached 
the  peak  of  the  season  with  "Wuthering  Heights."  This 
compelling  play  had  all  the  sweeping  power  of  the  novel, 
all  its  bitterness  and  cruelty,  and  the  destructive  pride  of 
its  characters,  yet  none  of  its  ponderous  wording  or  vague- 
ness of  ideas. 

Relieved  by  flashes  of  wit,  beautiful  passages  of  sound 
and  color,  this  tense  drama  has  been  pronounced  excellent 
entertainment.  "Wuthering  Heights"  on  the  stage  is  far 
more  successful    than    "Wuthering    Heights"   on    the   screen. 


Upper    left: 

Act  III,  scene  II  at  "Wuthering."  Left  to  right,  Doro- 
thy Stutz,  June  Otley,  John  Campbell,  Grace  Rogers, 
David    Miller. 

Center: 

Act  I,  closing  scene  at  "Wuthering."  Left  to  right, 
Jack  Holland,  Grace  Rogers,  June  Otley,  Jimmy  Rouse. 

Lower   right: 

Act  II,  scene  II  at  "The  Grange."  Left  to  right,  Grace 
Rogers,   Dorothy  Stutz,   David  Miller. 


VOLLEYBALL 


SENIOR-JUNIOR  GAME 

The  first  cf  the  three  volleyball  tour- 
nament games  was  played  February  8  be- 
tween the  Seniors  and  the  Juniors.  The  spec- 
tators lined  the  sides  of  the  court,  and  class 
spirit  was  high.  In  the  first  game  the  favor 
in  points  swayed  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
At  the  half  the  seniors  were  only  six  points 
ahead ;  and  at  the  end,  the  fighting  juniors 
had  pushed  themselves  ahead  by  six  points ; 
the  final  score  being  38-32.  The  game  was 
an  enthusiastic  one.  The  second  team  game, 
of  course,  was  an  added  attraction.  The 
juniors  won  this  game  by  a  somewhat  larg- 
er advantage ;  these  games  paved  the  way 
for  the  great  decision  at  the  end  of  the 
tournament  for  this  year  both  the  first  and 
second  team  games  count  in  points  for  the 
"Goat."  Thus  in  case  of  a  tie  the  decision 
would  be  based  on  the  results  of  the  sec- 
ond team  game.  The  lineup  was  the  same 
as  that  given  in  the  lineup  of  the  final 
game  played  February  11,  after  the  Senior- 
High  School  game  had  been  played  February 
9.  

SENIOR-HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  second  game  of  the  volleyball  tourna- 
ment was  played  between  the  Seniors  and 
the  High  School.  This  game  seemed  to  lack 
the  usual  pep,  but  it  was  a  good  game.  The 
seniors  finally  defeated  the  high  school 
with   both   their  first  and   second   teams. 

The  senior  team  was  the  same  as  the 
lineup  given  for  the  final  game. 

The  high  school  teams :  first  team — Burns, 
Hirsch,  Wilsford,  Sheffer,  Green,  Martin, 
LaPorte,  Burgess ;  second  team — Braun, 
Defebaugh,  Bradley,  Cunningham,  Stillman, 
Alton,  Alderman,  and  Averett. 


Juniors  Win   His 
Majesty,  The   Goat 

The  final  volleyball  game  was  played 
February  11.  It  was  a  hard  fought  game — 
very  close  and  exciting.  This  can  be  said 
for  the  second  team  game  as  well  as  the 
first.  The  second  teams  played  first.  Never 
was  there  a  dull  moment,  each  team  was 
in  there  fighting.  The  final  score  of  this 
game  was  38-37  in  favor  of  the  juniors.  It 
was  a  hard  victory.  The  first  team  then 
played.   The  teams  were  all  keyed   up  and 


ready  to  fight,  for  his  Majesty,  the  Goat. 
The  ball  volleyed  back  and  forth  over  the 
net  continually;  first  the  juniors  scoring  a 
point,  then  the  seniors.  It  was  a  tense,  and 
nerve  wracking  game  to  watch.  The  score 
justified  this.  The  final  score  was  34-34 — 
a  tie,  which  left  the  decision  of  the  winner 
to  the  results  of  the  second  team  game. 
This  game  had  been  won  by  the  juniors 
by  a  score  of  38-37.  His  Majesty,  the  Goat, 
was  awarded  to  the  juniors,  who  won  it 
with   the   slim   one   point   margin. 

The  senior  teams:  first  team — Biggert, 
Pace,  Wasem,  Hart,  Shaw,  deYampert, 
Montgomery,  Marchmont ;  the  second  team 
— Nelson,  Howard,  Fehrenbacher,  Miller, 
Armistead,  Hatch,  Hattersley,  Kienzle,  Mor- 
ton, and   Briscoe. 

The  junior  teams:  first  team — Simpson, 
Van  Dolah,  Rucker,  Griffin,  Keller,  Broeder, 
Thomas,  Cox ;  second  team — McKim,  Cuzal- 
ina,  Johnson,  Emerson,  Burton,  Otley,  Dan- 
cer, Stewart  and  Knox. 


BASKETBALL  TOURNEY 

FIRST  GAME 

The  1940  basketball  tournament  was  held 
February  13,  15,  and  18.  The  first  game 
of  the  season  was  played  by  the  Seniors 
and  the  High  School.  With  this  game  the 
tournament  really  got  under  way  with  plen- 
ty of  "vim,  vigor,  and  vitality"  attached 
to  it.  Both  teams  were  equally  matched; 
so  much  so,  that  spectators  commented  that 
it  was  one  of  the  best  basketball  games 
ever  played  on  the  G.  P.  C.  field.  It  was 
an  interesting  and  exciting  game  to  watch, 
as  well  as  to  play.  First,  the  seniors  made 
a  goal,  then  the  high  school.  Each  player 
was  giving  all  she  had  which  resulted  in 
excellent  team  work.  The  game  was  fast, 
precise,  and  thrilling.  Even  the  spirit  of 
good  sportsmanship  between  the  two  teams 
was  commendable.  Margaret  Wilsford  of 
the  high  school  was  perhaps  the  outstanding 
player;  but  every  member  of  each  team 
can  be  highly  recommended  for  an  out- 
standing performance.  Throughout  the 
whole  game  first  one  team  would  lead,  then 
the  other.  It  was  a  game  thrilling  to  the 
sidelines,  and  one  the  players  really  enjoyed. 
When  the  final  whistle  blew  the  score  stood 
30-26  in  favor  of  the  seniors. 

The  senior  team  was  composed  of  Mary 
V.  deYampert  (Captain),  Betsy  Biggert, 
Evelyn  Dawson,  Mimi  Pace,  Sue  Hart,  and 
Jeanne  Wasem. 

The  high  school  team:  Margaret  Wils- 
ford, Betty  Alderman,  Norma  Bradley,  Mary 
Jean  Burns,  Nan  Green,  Hilda  Hirsch,  Kath- 
ryn  Reames. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  sec- 
ond teams  with  regard  to  the  fact  that 
they  too  were  playing  for  the  "Goat."  The 
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final  score  was  18-9  in  favor  of  the  seniors. 
The  members  of  the  teams  were:  seniors— 
Colvert,  Pipkin,  Hatch,  Peets,  Miller,  and 
Hattersley.  High  school — O'Brien,  Burgess, 
Stillman,  Parkerson,  Warren,  Scott,  Cornell, 
and  Rinsland. 


HIGH   SCHOOL  VS.  JUNIORS 

Thursday  afternoon,  February  15,  the 
second  game  of  the  basket  ball  tournament 
was  held.  The  Juniors  and  the  High  School 
played  a  fast,  hard  game.  The  juniors  real- 
ly clicked  at  first  and  managed  to  keep  the 
high  school  covered  but  not  for  long,  as 
the  high  school  began  to  click  too,  and  they 
were  rapidly  closing  in  on  the  juniors  when 
the  final  whistle  blew.  The  game  ended  with 
a  junior  victory   with  the  score   31   to   27. 

The  second  teams  put  everything  they 
had  into  their  play  and  played  a  game  that 
they  could  be  proud  of.  The  juniors  won  by 
14  to  the  high  school's  5,  but  the  high 
school   put   up  a   great   fight. 

The  junior  teams:  first  team — Stanley, 
Emerson,  Cox,  Van  Dolah,  Rogers,  Reed, 
MacDonald ;  second  team — Broeder,  Mark- 
wardt,  Rucker,  Simpson,  Hughes,  Walker, 
Daneman,  Mullendore,  Munson,  and  Jensen. 

The  high  school  lineups  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  senior-high  school  game 
played   February   13. 


FINAL  GAME 


The  Senior  basketball  team  gave  the  Jun- 
iors quite  a  battle  in  the  final  game  of  the 
basketball  tournament,  played  February 
18.  Both  teams  were  handicapped  by  the 
loss  of  team  members.  Evelyn  Dawson  was 
unable  to  play  for  the  seniors,  and  Betsy 
Biggert  was  out  most  of  the  game,  playing 
only  the  first  and  last  quarters.  The  jun- 
iors were  not  able  to  use  Mary  Curtis  Reed 
except  for  two  quarters,  and  because  Grace 
Rogers  could  not  play,  their  one  substitute 
guard,  Dede  Winstead,  played  the  entire 
game.  The  juniors  began  the  game  as  they 
did  the  high  school  game,  scoring  enough 
to  make  a  big  margin.  But  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  gave  the  seniors  a  big  lead, 
with  Mary  V.  DeYampart,  Sue  Hart  and 
Betsy  Biggert  making  beautiful  plays  to 
the  basket  time  after  time.  But  the  juniors 
snapped  out  of  their  bewilderment  and  came 
through  with  victory,  but  only  after  a  fast 
game  and  against  wonderful  opposition. 
When  time  was  called  the.  juniors  had  won 
25-19. 

Those  who  played  for  the  Seniors  were: 
guards,  Wasem,  Wimberly,  Pace;  forwards, 
DeYampart,  Biggert,  Hart. 


The  Junior  players  were:  guards,  Van 
Dolah,  Reed,  Thomas,  Winstead;  forwards, 
Emerson,    Stanley,   Cox. 

The  second  team  game  was  also  won  by 
the  Juniors,  but  only  after  a  good  battle  by 
the  Senior  team.  The  score  was  6-2  for 
the  juniors. 

The  Senior  players  were:  first  team — - 
Biggert,  Hart,  DeYampart,  Hoover,  Wasem, 
Pace,  Wimberly ;  second  team — Colvert,  Pip- 
kin, Hatch,  Peets,  Miller,  and  Hattersley. 

The  Junior  teams:  first  team — Stanley, 
Emerson,  Cox,  Van  Dolah,  Winstead,  Reed, 
Thomas;  second  team — Broeder,  Rucker, 
Markwardt,  Daneman,  Mullendore,  Hughes, 
Munson,  Walker,  Simpson  and  Burr. 


A.  A.  BEACH  PARTY 


Wednesday  evening,  March  6,  at  five-thirty 
all  the  members  of  the  A.  A.  gathered  on 
the  beach  for  a  weiner  roast.  A  fire  had  been 
built,  and  since  it  was  such  a  cold  night 
the  fire  felt  good.  Every  one  was  ready  for 
fun  and  food — -of  which  there  was  plenty. 
No  one  thought  anything  of  eating  three  or 
four  "hot  dogs,"  and  it  was  fun.  A  long 
table  held  jars  of  pickles,  mustard,  salad, 
cookies,  apples,  and  coffee.  Then  the  wein- 
er roast  turned  into  a  marshmallow  roast 
at  which  Miss  Ann  and  Miss  Sinclair  real- 
ly enjoyed  themselves — just  ask  them.  In 
fact  everyone  enjoyed  herself  immensely, 
and  the  party  ended  with  the  singing  of 
the  A.  A.  song. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  DINNER 


February  15,  the  Y  Cabinet,  Miss  Math- 
er, and  Miss  Wetherbee  met  in  the  Y  Hut 
to  enjoy  another  of  the  Y  Cabinet  dinners. 
During  the  meal  the  nickelodeon  was  played, 
and  some  of  the  girls  danced.  But  after- 
wards, serious  work  was  to  be  done.  The 
program  of  the  Vesper  Service  was  planned, 
new  conveniences  for  the  Y  Hut  were  dis- 
cussed, and  financial  business  was  taken 
care  of.  Thus  these  dinners  are  lots  of  fun, 
but  also  a  time  of  serious  work  for  our  Y 
Cabinet. 


Present   Impressive    Vesper  Service 

Sunday,  February  25,  the  Y  Cabinet  pre- 
sented a  lovely  Vesper  Service.  Virginia 
Wilson  led  the  assembly  in  an  opening 
hymn.  Lulu  La  Flamme  read  the  scripture, 
after  which  Evelyn  Dawson  presented  to 
us  in  a  most  interesting  manner  Mrs. 
Hardy's  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Ruth. 
The  service  was  closed  by  a  hymn  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 
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Spring  is  in  the  air!  But  definitely!  And 
spring  brings  a  feeling  of  love!  And  the 
feeling  of  love  brings  an  earnest  thought 
to  our  wandering  boys  at  home !  Ah  me ! 
I'd  give  my  right  arm  to  know  what  Gus  is 
doing ! 

Well,  little  Chicoski,  was  it  nice  seeing 
Jack?  Surprises  are  such  wonderful  things 
— ain't  they?  Picnic??? 

Lil'  Gusta  Woodliff  has  been  stepping 
out  with  one  of  the  McCalls,  and  I'm  won- 
dering if  she  has  as  good  time  as  she  looks? 

If  you  want  to  read  something  RARE, 
borrow   Cuz'   diary   of   the   cruise ! 

What  Pensacola  boy  didn't  ask  Jinks  M. 
for  another  date  because  he  said  that  she 
thought  that  SHE  was  just  too,  too  darned 
cute — oh,  oh  ! 

Annah's  little  Wilson  came,  and  was  she 
happy!  She  got  her  training  in  the  post- 
office.  Hack!  Hack! 

G.  W.  stands  for  Gee  Whiz!  Doesn't  it, 
Faye? 

By  the  by,  Winestead,  who  was  that  fel- 
ler I  seen  you  with,  and  what  happened  to 
your  hair?  Huh?  It  was  on  a  sunny  Sunday. 

Martha  Cox  has  been  getting  letters  from 
people  she  has  never  heard  of — Ah !  to 
have  fan  mail — ah — 

You  know — there  is  something  to  the 
song  "Stay  in  Your  Own  Back  Yard,"  but 
there's  just  also  more  to  the  song  "Hail! 
Hail!  the  Gang's  all  Here!" 

Betty  Jane,  McD.  didn't  want  any  other 
girl  to  smell  like  Old  Spice  at  the  Academy 
Dance  the  other  night  but  her!  It's  too 
bad  that  drug  stores  will  sell  it,  isn't  it, 
Betty5 

Grace  "Dove-Foot"  Rogers  will  be  glad 
to  teach  the  Shoddis  to  any  one  wanting 
to  learn ! 

Let's   have  a  picnic! 

Pudsie,  did  you  find  those  Cubans  too 
hard  to  take  after  Richard?  Or,  are  you 
slipping? 

The  most  perfect  pair:  "Petty"  Mont- 
gomery and  Billy ! 

Emerson,  what  about  Antonio?  Now  it 
can  be  told! 

Jinks,  always  looks  so  dreamy  at  the 
breakfast  table.  It's  just  because  of  her 
letters  from  Tom — I  betcha! 

Who  is  the  Romeo  that  Markie  dates? 

Old  Mary  V.  isn't  saying  much  about 
those  Cuban  Romeos.  I  reckon  she  feels 
that  silence  is  golden ! 


Cam,  does  the  returning  of  the  cruise 
party  bring  back  memories? 

Nan,  you're  going  to  get  in  trouble  if 
you  don't  quit  telling  every  one  about  Mar- 
garet being  Miss  Brockenbow  in  the  tomato 
festival ! 

Badminton  Wizards:  Madge  Williams  and 
Rosalie  Vaughn. 

I  guess  you've  heard  that  dumb  joke 
about  why  there  aren't  any  more  lil'  Audrey 
jokes!  She  went  out  to  the  airport  and 
aviator  her !  Gerp ! 

Speaking  of  Jokes:  Do  ya  know  that  one 
rheumantic  said  to  another?  Let's  get  out 
of  this  joint !  Pow ! 

Shelton,  they  say  you've  got  the  best 
looking  boy  at  the  academy !  Hang  on  to 
him! 

Martha  Cox,  dear,  we  know  that  being 
"Most  Attractive"  girl  in  G.  P.  C.  is  sump'n, 
but  you  could  at  least  tell  your  less  at- 
tractive admirers  "hello" — rally ! 

We  all  make  mistakes  Larimer — but  after 
this  write  one  letter  at  a  time — it's  safer. 

Have  you  made  any  plans  for  the  free 
hours  you're  going  to  have  Doodle-Bug?  I 
suggest  a  good  healthy  game  of  solitiare. 

Well,  I  guess  you  know — Gobbler  Harri- 
son has  taken  up  that  new  division  of  art 
called  flukes. 

I'm  simply  tense,  Edie — who's  ahead — 
you  or  Sprague? 

Subby  has  a  grand  idea  for  getting  good 
grades — but  be  sure  you  have  money  be- 
fore you  ask  her. 

Stutz,  honey,  don't  you  think  it's  Tilton 
the  boat  a  little  to  fall  in  love  with  a  radio 
operator  ? 

I've  only  heard  tales — but  I  think  we 
better  keep  Polly  in  her  own  garden  after 
this! 

Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  Broed? 
First  ye  put  your  arm  around  him,  then  ya 
say  ya  didn't  know  he  was  twenty  seven ! 

Poor  B.  G.  B.  just  threw  herself  into  her 
work — better  save  some  of  that  glamour 
so  you'll  have  something  to  add  with  next 
year. 

Well,  Woody  is  the  first  young  man  that 
has  given  girls  the  air  and  made  them  love 
it. 

Stop  hiding  in  the  corners  Bev  Munson 
and  show  that  cigarette  holder  to  the  girls. 

Repsher,  child,  you'd  be  in-a-Phi  Theta 
Kappa  if  baseball  counted,  but  take  care  of 
that  green  suit — cause  they're  rare. 
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Have  you  heard  that  new  song  that  has 
been  made  popular  by  certain  children  call- 
ed "Nobody  Knoes  the  Trouble  I've  Seen?" 
It's  very  good  and  sure  to  be  a  hit. 

Grandmother  saw  two  potatoes  instead 
of  one  and  still  couldn't  win  though. 

All    heckling   aside— do    you    realize    that 
the  next  time  I  see  you  it  will  be  graduatin' 
time   and   the   graduatin'   time   is   the   time 
for  tears— gosh  fella's  let's  be  happy  before 
I   destroy   myself. 
Curiously 
Just 
Minnie 


Adaptability  and 
School  Living 

by  Betty  Anne  Sprague 

I  have  often  heard  older  people  say  that 
they  have  forgotten  all  the  history  and 
mathematics  which  they  took  in  school  but 
that  the  experiences  and  friendships  of 
those  days  would  never  die.  This  statement 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  academic  sub- 
jects are  taught  in  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  enlivening  one's  mind  and  embedding  in 
it  methods  and  principles  of  living  rather 
than  actual  subject  matter.  Surely  the  ex- 
periences one  shares  with  others  are  of 
value  in  developing  one's  personality. 

At  Gulf  Park  most  of  us  are  several  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  home,  completely  free 
of  parental  control.  We  have  to  learn  to 
live  with  other  girls  in  as  harmonious  a 
manner  as  possible.  In  other  words,  our 
lives  have  to  be  regulated  not  for  our  pleas- 
ure, but  for  the  whims  and  desires  of  those 
about  us.  We  are  expected  to  cooperate  in 
observing  the  rules  of  behavior  laid  down 
by  persons  in  authority,  although  each  one 
has  a  right  to  some  privacy.  Here  at  school 
we  are  learning  to  live  on  a  monthly  al- 
lowance. We  also  have  to  budget  our  free 
time  between  studying  and  amusements. 
Caring  for  one's  own  room  and  clothes  is 
a  great  responsibility,  as  is  keeping  one's 
self   in   good  physical   condition. 

Of  foremost  importance  in  school  life 
outside  of  courses  is  getting  along  with 
other  people.  At  the  present  time  in  our 
everyday  associations  with  dormitory  ac- 
quaintances we  are  gaining  experience 
which  will  be  invaluable  in  later  life.  The 
ability  of  adapting  oneself  to  changing  con- 
ditions of  environment  is  a  help  to  anyone 
anywhere.  Even  if  we  learn  nothing  in 
classes  at  college,  we  could  gain  a  good 
foundation  for  future  living  simply  in  learn- 
ing to  be  adaptable. 


"WUTHERING    HEIGHTS'' 

A  few  hours  before  the  much  anticipated 
"Wuthering  Heights,"  February  21,  at  Gulf 
Park,  Miss  Garvey,  our  former  speech  di- 
rector, sent  the  cast  a  telegram.  She  said 
she  hoped  that  Jet  Maskers  would  "achieve 
great  heights"  on  the  night  of  production. 
Certainly  we  all  agree  that  Miss  Garvey's 
— and  all  our  hopes  were  realized  to  the 
fullest  when  the  curtain  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act.  We  also  realized  that  such 
a  dramatic  play  could  have  been  cast  with 
only  people  of  superior  acting  ability.  This 
necessity  was  more  than  adequately  ful- 
filled by  our  own  Gulf  Park  girls  and  four 
men  from  Gulfport.  The  characterizations 
so  well  fitted  to  their  particular  parts  were: 

Grace  Rogers,  vividly  portraying  vivac- 
ious   Catherine    Ernshaw. 

David  Miller  as  tempestuous  and  hand- 
some Heathcliff. 

June  Otley,  playing  unusually  well  the 
part  of  Ellen,  faithful  maid  and  nurse. 

Jimmy  Rouse  as  boisterous  Hindley, 
Catherine's  drunkard  brother. 

Jack  Holland  who  depicted  Joseph,  the 
old  fanatic  servant  of  Wuthering. 

John  Campbell  as  Edgar  Linton,  rich 
squire  in  love  with  Catherine. 

Dorothy  Stutz  as  pretty  Isabel  Linton, 
who  fell  unhappily  in  love  with  wild  Heath- 
cliff. 

Dorothy  deserves  extra  credt  in  helping 
to  make  the  play  a  success.  Although  sick 
in  the  infirmary  just  before  the  date  of 
production,  she  studied  her  lines  continual- 
ly and  got  up  to  attend  light  dress  rehears- 
als, and  did  a  grand  job  in  final  production. 
She  could  be  called  a  "real  trouper"  in 
carrying  out  the  saying,  "the  show  must 
go  on." 

Credit  is  due  also  to  Dottie  Conditt  who 
under-studied  Isabel's  lines  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute if  Dorothy  Stutz  had  not  recovered. 
But,  on  the  night  of  production,  the  play 
went  on  with  the  original  cast. 

The  play,  under  the  usual  splendid  di- 
rection of  Miss  Goe  and  Miss  Hudson,  with 
assistance  of  co-operative,  hard-working 
stage  committees,  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  dramatic  performances 
on  the  Gulf  Park  stage. 
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Gulf   Park  To  Attend    "Met'    Performances 

On  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  April 
18,  19,  and  20,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Grand  Opera  Association  will  present 
a  series  of  operas  at  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium. 

"Rigoletto"  will  be  presented  Thursday, 
April  18  with  Lawrence  Tibbit  as  Rigo- 
letto  and  Lily  Pons  as  Gilda.  This  tragic 
opera  is  a  drama  of  court  life.  Rigoletto 
is  the  court  jester  aiding  his  master,  the 
Duke  of  Manteva,  in  the  pursuit  of  petti- 
coats. His  own  daughter,  whom  he  thought 
well  hidden  away,  becomes  enamoured  by 
the  Duke.  To  save  her  Rigoletto  hires  an 
assassin   to  kill  the  Duke. 

Richard  Wagner's  "Tannhauser"  is  to  be 
presented  Friday  evening,  April  19.  Tann- 
hauser, a  Knight  of  song,  falls  under  the 
spell  of  Venus,  the  Goddess  of  love.  In  her 
underground  grotto,  she  tries  to  hold  him 
by  spectacles  of  beauty  and  luxury,  but 
knowing  his  desires,  she  allows  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  light  of  day  on  the  promise 
that  he  will  sing  her  praises  only,  as  a- 
gainst  the  merits  of  any  earthly  love.  Once 
again,  a  man  of  the  world  he  finds  that  he 
still  loves  Elizabeth,  his  boyhood  sweet- 
heart, and  so,  torn  between  pure  love  and 
siren  wiles,  our  poor  hero  works  out  his 
destiny. 

Saturday  afternoon,  April  20,  Richard 
Crooks  and  Ezio  Pinza  will  head  the  pro- 
duction "Faust"  by  Charles  Gounod.  The 
devil's  ambassador,  Ezio  Pinza,  lures  Rich- 
ard (Faust)  Crooks  to  sell  his  soul  to  the 
devil  in  return  for  life's  joy  which  this 
philosopher  so  far  has  not  enjoyed.  As  soon 
as  this  sale  is  effected  Faust  immediately 
is  transformed  into  a  handsome  youth.  He 
goes  to  a  village  festival  and  meets  Mar- 
guerite and  her  lover.  The  eternal  triangle 
is  no  new  thing.  It  just  goes  under  a  newer 
name  than  it  did  in  the  13th   Century. 

"La  Tosca,"  the  last  of  these  operas  is 
to  be  presented  Saturday  evening,  April  20. 
This  opera  was  first  presented  in  the  United 
States  in  New  York,  February  4,  1901.  This 
tragedy  tells  the  story  of  true  love  frus- 
trated by  an  admirer  of  Tosca  who  senten- 


ces her  lover  to  death.  Tosca  is  a  singer 
whose  lover  is  sentenced  to  death  because 
he  will  not  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  an 
escaped  prisoner.  When  Tosca  learns  that 
he  is  being  tortured  she  tells  the  place  of 
concealment.  As  the  tragedy  unfolds,  one 
may  see  the  results  of  her  confession. 

This  is  a  brief  pre-view  of  what  is  in 
store  for  Gulf  Park  students  when  they 
go  to  the  opera! 


SEVEN    JUNIORS    ELECTED   TO 
PHI   THETA   KAPPA 

Phi  Theta  Kappa  met  in  the  Senior  Sun 
Parlor  March  15  and  elected  seven  new 
members  from  the  Junior  class.  Those 
Juniors  receiving  this,  the  highest  schol- 
astic honor  in  Gulf  Park,  were:  Dorothy 
Conditt,  Pat  Keller,  Polly  Garden,  Louise 
Major,  June  McMurtry,  Marcia  Mullendore, 
Betty  Anne  Sprague. 

Solemn  and  impressive  initiation  services 
were  held  in  the  Senior  Sun  Parlor  before 
Easter  weekend. 


PH3    THETA    KAPPA   CONVENTION 

Because  of  tests  and  Easter  weekend 
coming  at  the  same  time  as  the  National 
Phi  Theta  Kappa  convention  at  Lawton, 
Oklahoma,  Gulf  Park's  chapter  sent  no 
official  delegate  from  its  membership. 
However,  we  were  represented  by  proxy 
because  Howard  Pollock,  who  was  the  offic- 
ial delegate  from  the  Tri-county  Junior  Col- 
lege at  Perkinston,  Mississippi,  cast  Gulf 
Park's  vote  and  carried  our  official  report. 
Mr.  Pollock  extended  to  the  National  or- 
ganization a  very  cordial  invitation  to  hold 
the  1941  convention  on  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast. 


SING   NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

Tuesday  night,  February  27,  six  students 
from  the  Prentiss  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  entertained  Gulf  Park  in  the  din- 
ing room.  Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson,  principal  and 
founder  of  this  Negro  school,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  He  briefly  explained 
that  all  but  two  students  were  working 
their  way  through  the  high  school  and  two 
years  of  college.  A  quartet  from  the  insti- 
tute sang  several  negro  spirituals.  Some  of 
them  were  "I'm  Goin'  to  Walk  All  Over 
God's  Heaben,"  "Golden  Slippers,"  and 
"Goin'  to  Join  That  Heavenly  Choir."  A 
graduate  soloist,  who  now  works  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Mississippi,  sang  "Nobody 
Knows  the  Trouble  I  Seen"  and  "Mother- 
less Child."  To  close  the  program  the  quar- 
tet, led  by  the  soloist,  sang  the  old  favorite, 
"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot." 
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sparkling  French  sister  of  "Le  Beau 
Danube."  With  this  ballet  came  the  long 
awaited  moment  when  Massine  danced.  He 
is  a  superb  pantominist  as  well  as  a  bril- 
liant technician,  and  the  choreography  of 
many  of  the  most  popular  ballets  in  rep- 
ertoire of  the  Ballet  Russe  is  by  him.  With 
M.  Massine  was  Alexandra  Danilova,  an- 
other ballerina  of  the  old  school,  and  a  com- 
pliment to  M.  Massines'  dancing.  Others 
were  Mile.  Franca  and  M.  Franklin  and 
Platoff.  Even  though  the  performance  was 
over,  the  magic  still  lingered  and  with  our 
heads  in  the  clouds  and  strains  of  the  Can- 
Can  Dance  haunting  us,  we  hastened  to  the 
bus  station  and  home. 


DANCE     LEAGUE        "A    PORTRAIT" 


See   Ballet   Russe 
de  Monte  Carlo 

The  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo — these 
words  seem  to  have  magic  in  them.  They 
had  enough  magic  to  draw  a  full  house  on 
a  stormy  night  in  New  Orleans.  There  was 
even  enough  magic  to  coax  members  of  the 
Dance  League  to  go  see  this  world  famous 
group  that  has  thrilled  even  royalty. 

The  ballets  "Ghost  Town,"  "Bacchanale," 
"Spectre  de  la  Rose,"  and  "Gaite  Paris- 
ienne"  composed  the  evening  program. 
"Ghost  Town"  was  a  modern  ballet  based 
on  the  story  of  a  western  mining  town. 
Outstanding  dancers  were  Mia  Slavanska, 
Roland  Guerard,  Frederic  Franklin,  and 
Nini  Theilade.  Madame  Theilade,  incidental- 
ly danced  at  Gulf  Park  several  years  ago 
and  is  a  friend  of  Miss  Graham's.  "Buc- 
chanale"  was  presented  next.  From  the  vel- 
vet crutch  to  the  open  umbrellas  we  sat 
spellbound  with  open  mouths.  To  say  we 
were  astounded  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
Try  watching  an  umbrella  dance  around 
sometime.  The  scenario  and  scenery  are  by 
Dale  and  the  choreography  is  by  Massine 
based  on  the  Bemisberg  scene  of  Wagner's 
"Tannhauser."  Madame  Theilda,  Chris  Volk- 
off,  Andre  Eglevsky,  and  Marc  Platoff 
danced  in  this.  "Spectre  de  la  Rose,"  a 
beautiful  classical  ballet  based  on  Weber's 
"Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  helped  us  to  re- 
gain our  equilibrium  though  the  leap  by 
Igor  Youskevitch  left  us  breathless.  Alicia 
Markova,  a  ballerina  of  the  old  school, 
danced  with  M.  Youskebitch.  Her  brilliant 
technique  was  a  vivid  example  of  the  rigid 
training  required  by  members  of  the  Deagh- 
cliff   ballets. 

The  last  ballet  sent  us  home  in  high 
spirits.  "Gaite  Parisienne"  is  the  saucy  and 


I  chuckled  to  myself  when  Mary  did  not 
answer  my  friendly  wave;  her  near-sighted 
eyes  could  not  distinguish  my  face.  I  fol- 
lowed her  into  her  room.  She  sat  at  her 
desk  chewing  her  pencil,  trying  to  think 
of  what  to  put  down  on  her  lavender  sta- 
tionery, when  I  came  in.  She  motioned  me 
to  sit  on  her  bed.  I  pushed  aside  her  lav- 
ender comfort  and  relaxed.  As  I  looked 
around  the  room  I  could  easily  pick  out 
her  towels,  her  soap,  her  kleenex,  and  al- 
most everything  else  that  belonged  to  her — 
they  were  all  lavender.  Even  a  lavender 
cow,  or  rather  calf,  stood  on  her  desk  be- 
side her  lavender  letter  box.  How  typical 
of  Mary!  She  reminded  me  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned lavender-and-old-lace  girl.  Now  and 
then  an  old-fashioned  idea  of  hers  would 
contrast  with  her  more  modern  ones.  She 
has  mothered  every  child  on  her  block  at 
home,  and  here  at  school  takes  almost  as 
much  care  of  Mama  T's  "Little  Bit"  of  a 
fox-terrier  as  does  Mama  T  herself.  Her 
big  heart  cannot  stand  to  see  anyone  hurt 
or  sad,  and  she  always  finds  the  time  to 
be  interested  in  You.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  such  a  little  girl  (she  is  only  a 
little  more  than  five  feet  tall)  can  be  so 
full  of  those  genuine  qualities  that  attract 
people  to  her  wherever  she  goes.  Classical 
music  thrills  her  and  she  will  stay  home 
from  a  good  movie  any  day  to  listen  to 
her  records  of  "The  Pilgrims  Chorus"  from 
Tannhauser  or  Tschaikovsky's  Sixth  Sym- 
phony. As  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  she  believes  in  her  re- 
ligion devoutly. 

"There,  I  have  finished,"  Mary  said, 
sealing  the  envelope.  She  got  up  from  the 
desk  and  walked  over  to  her  closet.  "I 
guess  I  will  change  my  dress."  She  pulled 
her  dress  over  her  golden  blond  hair  and 
took  a  lavender  gingham  print  out  of  the 
closet. 

— Jane   Dancer 
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The  Book  Corner      All-Day  Picnic 


"There  are  many  virtues  in  books,  but 
the  essential  value  is  the  adding  of  knowl- 
edge to  our  stock  by  the  record  of  new  facts, 
and  better  by  the  record  of  intuitions  which 
distribute  facts,  and  are  the  formulas  which 
supersede  all  histories." — Emerson. 

We  have  added  many  new  facts  to  our 
knowledge  this  year,  but  how  much  do  we 
know  about  the  historical,  interesting  facts 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  This  part  of 
the  deep  South  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
color  and  culture  of  any  portion  of  the 
United  States.  From  Bay  St.  Louis,  through 
Pass  Christian,  Gulfport,  and  Biloxi,  in  Mo- 
bile, New  Orleans,  and  Natchez  are  constant 
reminders  that  here  were  some  of  the  old- 
est settlements  in  the  United  States  re- 
flecting the  different  civilizations  which 
came  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

But  in  order  to  enliven  your  information 
as  well  as  your  imagination  step  into  our 
Book  Corner.  We  have  innumerable  books 
which  vividly  portray  the  lives  of  our  pre- 
decessors who  have  lived  in  a  glamorous 
age  in  these  very  places  to  which  we  are  so 
near  and  which  we  are  able  to  see. 

In  the  library  a  special  shelf  will  be  set 
aside  for  books  of  historical  interest  of  the 
South,  the  Gulf  Coast,  Mobile,  New  Or- 
leans, Mississippi  and  Natchez.  Magazine 
articles  with  illustrations  and  information 
about  these  places  will  also  be  placed  on 
the  shelf. Among  the  books  and  magazines 
will  be  the  following  and  others: 
A  GENTLEMAN  FROM  OLD  NATCHEZ- 

by   Charles   Sydnor. 
FABULOUS     NEW     ORLEANS— by     Lyle 

Saxon. 
MEN   OF   SPINE— by   Clayton   Rand. 
DEEP  SUMMER— by  Gwyn  Bristow 
HANDSOME  ROAD— by  Gwyn  Bristow. 
LAFITE,  THE  PIRATE— by  Gwyn  Bristow. 
MISSISSIPPI,  THE  HEART  OF  THE  OLD 

SOUTH — by    Dunbar    Rowland. 
MISSISSIPPI      GULF      COAST— American 

Guide  Series. 
SO  RED  THE  ROSE— by  Stark  Young. 
THE  OLD  SOUTH  LIVES  AGAIN— by  El- 
mer   T.    Ptereson — Better    Homes    and 
Gardens— February  1938. 
AT  THE  END  OF  THE  NATCHEZ  TRACE 
—by    Mary    K.    Rhodes — Good    House- 
keeping—May  1936. 
PLANTATION    HOMES    OF    MISSISSIPPI 
—by  Oswald  Hering — Arts  and  Decora- 
tions— October    1935. 
MACHINES    COME    TO    MISSISSIPPI-by 
J.  R.  Hildebrand — National  Geographic, 
(with   a   picture   of   Friendship   Oak)  — 
September  1936. 


After  the  departure  of  the  cruise,  the 
"Stay  At  Home  Girls"  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  weather  man  hoping  and  praying 
he  would  don  his  spring  suit  and  Zephyrus 
would  blow  some  semi-tropical  breezes  their 
way.  Why?  Well,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
surprise.  Somehow  the  word  leaked  out  by 
the  well  known  grapevine  that  a  picnic  holi- 
day was  in  store,  but  day  after  day  Old 
Man  Weather  let  them  down  and  hope  was 
almost  gone.  Just  almost  because  that  Gulf 
Park  spirit  was  holding  her  own. 

Wednesday  at  lunch,  Mamma  Cox  made 
an  announcement  long  waited  for  and  greet- 
ed with  enthusiasm  by  all.  The  gist  of  the 
announcement  was:  There  would  be  a  picnic 
Thursday  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Park — no 
swimming,  but  boat  rides  on  the  bay — a 
nickelodeon  with  all  nickles  furnished  by 
the  college! 

After  rising  at  the  hour  of  8:15  (which 
is  lazy  for  Gulf  Park)  everyone  was  situ- 
ated in  a  bus  and  raring  to  go  by  9:00. 
The  ride  was  shortened  by  lusty  singing  of 
favorite  songs  and  making  plans  for  the  day. 

The  plans  soon  began  to  materialize  as 
the  girls  poured  out  of  the  buses  making  a 
colorful  sight  in  their  brightly  colored 
slacks  and  sweaters.  Each  girl  followed  her 
own  interest — some  took  advantage  of  the 
music  and  flew  to  the  dance  pavilion  where 
they  entertained  on-lookers  as  well  as  them 
selves  with  their  favorite  jitterbug  steps- 
others  made  a  dash  for  the  pier  where  they 
boarded  the  boat  and  went  for  a  ride  up 
the  bay— a  baseball  game  was  started— 
some  of  the  girls  felt  just  like  kids  again 
as  they  went  "Up  in  the  air"  in  the  swings. 
Other  pioneering  spirits  went  exploring  the 
park — the  lazy  played  bridge,  read  or  took 
naps  in  the  shade. 

Quarter  of  twelve  wasn't  a  bit  too  soon 
for  Mrs.  Daugherty's  "Come  and  get  it" — 
the  "It"  incidentally  was  fried  chicken  (two 
pieces  apiece)  as  well  as  lots  of  other  good 
things.  After  everyone  rested  a  bit  to  re- 
cuperate from  eating  too  much  lunch  the 
various  activities  were  resumed.  Time  pass- 
ed quickly  and  soon  it  was  time  for  every- 
one to  depart,  but  not  without  regrets.  Three 
seniors  who  had  the  exploring  fever  were 
back  in  the  woods  as  they  heard  the  buses 
leaving  and  reached  the  road  just  in  time 
for  the  last  bus  to  leave  them.  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  ever  ready,  came  to  their  rescue  and 
delivered  them  safely  at  Hardy  Hall  with 
the  other  group  of  tired  picnickers.  But 
all  agreed  that  they  had  a  "Wonderful 
Time,"  and  they  wouldn't  mind  a  picnic 
every   day ! 
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BIT  and   SPUR 


GYMKHANA 

The  annual  Gymkhana  of  the  Bit  and 
Spur  Club  was  held  Friday,  March  15,  pro- 
viding entertainment  and  thrills  for  the 
spectators  as  well  as  for  the  riders.  The 
girls  were  divided  into  classes  and  rode 
against  only  the  girls  of  their  own  class. 

Class  D,  the  beginners  in  riding,  entered 
in  the  Walk  and  Lead  Race  in  which  the 
riders  walked  their  horses  across  the  ring, 
dismounted  and  led  them  back  across  the 
ring.  The  honors  went  to  Nancy  Badgley, 
first  place,  Barbara  Larimer,  second  place, 
Janet  Truitt,  third  place,  and  Mary  Callan, 
fourth  place.  They  also  took  part  in  the 
Musical  Chair  Contest,  where  the  contest- 
ants rode  around  the  ring  and  on  the  signal 
they  dismounted  and  sat  in  a  chair.  The 
rider  without  a  chair  was  eliminated.  The 
last  rider  to  sit  in  the  lone  chair  was  the 
winner.  This  event  proved  very  amusing 
with  the  overturning  of  chairs  and  hope- 
less fight  for  the  empty  chair  between  two 
of  the  contestants.  The  winner's  blue  rib- 
bon went  to  Louise  Major,  with  Virginia 
Marshall,  second  ;  Margaret  Davidson,  third  ; 
and  Dorothy  Stutz,  fourth. 

Class  C  took  part  in  the  Flag  Contest 
and  the  Egg  Carrying  Contest.  In  the  form- 
er, the  contestants  rode  around  the  ring 
and  on  a  signal  they  dismounted  and  gather- 
ed the  flags.  This  was  done  three  times. 
The  riders  getting  the  greatest  number  of 
flags  won.  Maurine  Barnes,  first;  Roberta 
Warner,  second ;  Nancy  Myers,  third ;  and 
Betty  Jim  Shelton,  fourth.  In  the  Egg  Car- 
rying contest,  the  contestants  carried  eggs 
in  spoons  and  rode  around  the  ring  at  a 
walk,  trot  and  canter.  The  riders  were  elim- 
inated when  they  lost  their  eggs,  and  the 
last  to  hold  an  egg  in  this  precarious  posi- 
tion and  winning  first  place,  was  Roberta 
Warner,  second  place  went  to  Rachel  White, 
third  to  Peggy  Hughes  and  fourth  to  Mar- 
garet Hicks. 


Girls  in  Class  B  showed  their  skill  in  the 
Potato  Hunt  and  the  Water  Carrying  Con- 
test. In  the  Potato  Hunt  the  riders  hunted 
for  the  potatoes,  speared  them  with  their 
sticks,  and  carried  them  to  their  boxes. 
The  rider  having  the  greatest  number  of 
potatoes  in  the  box  when  the  whistle  blew, 
won.  The  winners  of  ribbons  were:  Almeda 
Rinsland,  first;  Marion  Bankhead,  second; 
Georgia  Ware,  third ;  and  Karolyn  Cuzalina, 
fourth.  In  the  Water  Carrying  Contest  the 
riders  carried  a  glass  of  water  around  the 
ring  at  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  canter.  Glasses 
were  dropped,  hands  held  over  them,  and 
all  sloshed  considerably,  but  the  one  who 
came  back  with  the  most  water  and  capped 
the  first  prize  was  Marion  Bankhead.  Mary 
Millsom  was  second ;  Alice  Freels,  third ; 
and  Karolyn  Cuzalina,  fourth. 

Providing  the  most  excitement  and  dis- 
playing their  skill  were  the  hard  riding 
members  of  Class  A,  the  advanced  riding 
class.  Their  first  event  was  the  Plume  Steal- 
ing Contest  between  two  teams — the  yel- 
low and  green — the  green  side  won,  steal- 
ing all  the  plumes  from  the  yellow  side  and 
losing  none.  Phyl  Stanley,  the  captain,  was 
awarded  the  ribbon.  Other  members  of  the 
green  team  were:  Mary  Keene  Howard, 
Lois  Ann  Markwardt,  Jean  Emerson  and 
LeMoine  Blake.  The  Costume  Race  provided 
laughs  as  the  contestants  rode  to  the  end 
of  the  ring  on  the  signal  dismounted  dress- 
ed, mounted  again  and  rode  to  the  starting 
line.  The  first  rider  was  Jean  Emerson ; 
second,  Lois  Ann  Markwardt ;  third,  Lulu 
LaFlamme ;   and  fourth,   Carolyn   Campbell. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Mary  Otis  Mather, 
Miss  Frances  Morris  and  Miss  Sybil  Knoth. 
They  awarded  the  ribbons,  to  the  winners ; 
blue  for  first  place ;  red  for  second  place ; 
yellow  for  third  place ;  and  white  for  fourth 
place.  The  weather  was  ideal,  the  horses 
in  high  spirits,  and  all  the  girls  rode  well, 
displaying    their    excellent    training. 

BIT  AND  SPUR  BANQUET 

The  annual  Bit  and  Spur  banquet  was 
held  February  20.  This  event  usually  fol- 
lows the  Gymkhana,  which,  due  to  bad 
weather,  had  to  be  postponed  until  March  15. 
The  banquet  was  held  in  the  G.  P.  C.  din- 
ing hall.  The  tables  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  stirrup  with  attractive  center- 
pieces of  flowers,  small  horses,  spurs,  etc. 
Between  the  tables  were  bales  of  hay  on 
which  rested  saddles,  bridles,  boots,  spurs 
and  other  riding  equipment.  Dr.  Cox  in- 
troduced the  officers  of  the  club  and  then 
a  delightful  meal  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  riding  department  is  trying  out  a 
new  five-gaited  horse — sorrel  with  flax 
mane  and  tail,  and  from  all  reports  the 
new  acquisition  is  coming  up  to  qualifica- 
tions. 
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C^/ioqu/i  and  ^sYLari/   CdIu 
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Two  sisters,  Shoguh  and  Mary  Ellis,  are 
predominant  in  the  memories  of  my  early 
childhood.  They  were  my  dearest  friends 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  never 
found  companions  quite  like  them  since.  I 
am  the  only  person  who  saw  them.  I  created 
their  thoughts,  appearances,  and  even  their 
pecuhar  names.  They  were  imaginary,  but 
at  the  time  I  really  believed  in  them.  Even 
today  they  remain  two  distinct  individuals. 

They  were  entirely  different  in  both 
temperament  and  different  in  appearance. 
Mary  Ellis,  the  elder,  was  two  years  older 
than  Shoguh  and  about  three  inches  taller. 
She  was  tall  and  thin,  and  the  pale  color 
of  her  skin  gave  her  the  look  of  fragility. 
Her  hair  was  a  mass  of  golden  brown  ring- 
lets falling  below  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes 
were  a  serious  brown  and  often  full  of 
tears.  She  had  a  disposition  as  delicate  as 
her  appearance.  I  remember  seeing  her  cry 
over  a  dead  butterfly.  Despite  her  senti- 
mentality she  was  gay  and  light  hearted 
as   any   little   girl. 

Shoguh  was  a  short,  chubby  girl.  Her 
straight,  black  hair  was  cut  in  "Buster 
Brown"  fashion.  It  was  brushed  until  it 
glistened  and  gleamed  in  the  sunlight.  A 
row  of  freckles  was  scattered  impishly 
across  her  pug  nose.  Even  her  angelic,  big, 
blue  eyes  had  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  them. 
She  was  never  still,  and  always  laughing. 

My  sisters  would  laugh  and  tease  me 
about  my  friends,  but  I  never  doubted  their 
reality.  We  were  taught  to  be  truthful  but 
even    when    they    accused    me    of    "telling 


stories,"   I   remained  firm   in   my   belief   of 
Shoguh  and  Mary  Ellis. 

Shoguh  and  Mary  Ellis  lived  in  New 
York.  I  didn't  know  where  New  York  was, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  a  grand  place.  Each 
night  they  would  come  and  spend  the  night 
with  me.  In  the  morning  they  always  man- 
aged to  leave  before  my  sisters  awakened. 

Some  of  my  friends  told  me  that  there 
were  always  two  vacant  seats  beside  me  in 
the  picture  show.  I  do  not  remember  that, 
but  they  said  I  raised  a  protest  if  anyone 
tried  to  sit  on  Shoguh  or  Mary  Ellis.  An- 
other of  my  friends  thought  I  was  crazy, 
because  I  wouldn't  help  her  up  a  bank  un- 
til Shoguh  was  safely  up. 

Mary  Ellis  invited  me  to  a  birthday  party 
one  day.  I  was  quite  thrilled!  I  put  on  my 
very  best  dress,  and  carefully  wrapped  a 
little  green  purse  in  tissue  paper.  I  told 
my  sisters  where  I  was  going,  and  skipped 
merrily  down  the  hill.  I  came  to  where  I 
thought  Mary  Ellis  lived,  only  to  find  my 
aunt's  house.  I  was  bewildered.  It  was  at 
that  moment  I  realized  that  Shoguh  and 
Mary  Ellis  did  not  exist.  Broken  hearted, 
I  dug  a  little  hole  and  buried  the  green 
puree.  I  trudged  slowly  homeward.  My 
sisters  met  me  at  the  gate  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I  had  a  good  time.  I  managed  a 
smile  and  told  them  all  about  the  cake  and 
ice  cream,  knowing  all  the  time  it  was  not 
true.  I  didn't  talk  about  my  friends  again. 
They  had  left  me.  Later,  I  went  back  to 
see  if  I  could  find  the  little  green  purse, 
but  it  was  gone.  I  wonder  if  Mary  Ellis  got 
her  birthday  present !        — Helene  Herzfeld 


THE     GULF 

The  waters  of  the  Gulf  wash  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  Park  Campus.  Its  green  in 
the  winter  and  blue  in  the  summer  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  horizon  in  the  distance. 
When  the  sun  lights  the  water  making  its 
surface  glisten,  it  reflects  many  beautiful 
things.  The  sails  dot  it  with  white,  and 
birds  flying  overhead  make  their  shadows 
skim  here  and  there  through  the  beams  of 
the  sun  on  the  surface.  Jelly  fish  and  crabs 
swim  and  crawl  placidly  about  the  water's 
edge,  while  plants  and  shells  add  to  its 
wonderment.  The  caps  of  white  break  and 
roll  to  shore  in  waves,  making  a  sound  that 
is  quieting  enough  to  put  one  to  sleep.  At 
night  it  offers  peaceful  beauty.  Ah,  its 
wonders  are  many — if  it  could  only  speak ! 

— Shirley  Johnson 


MY     FRIEND 

I  cannot  tell  when  it  struck  me, 

Or  how  it  met  my  mind 

That    you,    of    all,    were    my    true   friend — 

One  of  the  human  kind. 

It  may  have  come  so  casually 
I   scarcely   was   aware. 
It  may  have  hit  like  lightning, 
Or  like  a  breath  of  air. 

It  may  have  been  a  word  you  said, 

A  deed  you  kindly  did, 

A  boost  you  gave  me  as  a  help 

A  trivial  care  to  rid. 

I  cannot  say  how  it  happened, 
Because,  dear  friend,  'tis  true 
I  am  only   aware  of  knowing 
You   came   when  I   needed   you. 

— Mary  Loraine  Peets 
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May  Pageant 


One  event  given  at  Gulf  Park  each  year 
that  stands  out  because  of  its  importance 
and  lives  as  an  everlasting  memory  in  the 
heart  of  every  girl  is  the  May  Pageant. 
This  year  Mr.  Davies  and  Miss  Smith  have 
selected  the  operetta  "In  India"  by  Paul 
Bliss   as   the   theme. 

The  setting  is  a  street  scene  in  India 
with  an  ornate  temple  in  the  background. 
Much  of  the  action  will  take  place  on  the 
steps  hading  up  to  the  temple  and  in  the 
streets. 

Meerah,  (Mary  Florence  Briscoe),  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  the  village  of  Fishni 
on  the  Ganges  River  in  India,  is  chosen  to 
become  a  temple  dancing-girl. 

The  chosen  one  must  be  an  orphan  and 
Meerah  believes  herself  to  be  one. 

During  the  day,  which  is  the  festal  day 
of  Ahu,  the  flower-god,  a  beggar  (Weige 
McMien)  escapes  from  a  passing  proces- 
sion of  people  from  the  hill  countries.  The 
beggar  proves  to  be  Meerah's  mother  and 
this  renders  Meerah  ineligible. 

There  being  no  other  orphan  in  the  vil- 
lage except  the  village  scold,  Hownow 
(Cynthia  Johnson),  she  is  carried  off  to 
become  a  slave  in  the  temple  and  the  re- 
united mother  and  daughter  join  the  maid- 
ens in  celebrating  the  festal  day  of  Ahu. 

Other  characters  in  the  story  are:  Caro- 
lyn Campbell  as  Simla,  the  village  pet,  and 
the  three  old  women  from  the  temple,  Lois 
Alton  as  Hear-No-Evil,  June  Otley  as  See- 
No-Evil,  and  Mary  Deliah  Morton  as  Speak- 
No-Evil. 

MY     FRIEND 

You  are  my  friend.  In  those  four  words 

Live   days   and    months   for   us. 

Songs  we've  sung,  books  we've  read 

Things  we  have  discussed. 

I  know  so  well  your  every  mood 

That  in  a  glance  I  know 

Exactly   what   you're  thinking  of, 

For  they  are  my  thoughts,  too. 

Laughter    introduced    us 

Then    conversation   found    us, 

But,   my  friend,  I  know  it  was 

The  tears  that  really  bound  us. 

So   I   gaily   laugh   and   say— 

"You  are  my  friend,"  but  behind  the  screen 

Of  those  four  casually  spoken  words 

You  know  how  much  I  mean. 

— Myldred   Stevens 


The  cooperative  effort  of  students  and 
faculty  all  go  together  to  make  this  pro- 
duction a  success.  It  is  our  "orchestration" 
of  a  beautiful  and  colorful  performance. 

The  chorus  is  made  up  of  the  Glee  Club 
and  greatly  increased  by  other  members 
of  the  student  body. 

The  dance  group  is  exceptionally  large  as 
dancing  is  a  religious  practice  in  India. 
The  dancers  offer  a  wide  scope  with  very 
effective  full  skirted  costumes  and  a  va- 
riety of  dances. 

The  atmosphere  group  is  smaller  this 
year  but  it  will  have  more  definite  action 
and  individual  characters.  There  will  be  beg- 
gars,  soothsayers   and  natives. 

The  tumblers  dressed  in  their  colorful 
costumes  will  provide  lively  entertainment 
building   pyramids,   taking   dives,    etc. 

The  ceremony  will  be  presented  to  the 
Gulf  Park  May  Queen,  Miss  Jackie  Morgan, 
and  her  court.  Her  attendants  are:  Augusta 
Woodliff,  Annah  Gray  Hoover,  Martha  Wil- 
liams, Julia  Faye  Cook,  Evelyn  Dawson, 
Jean  Jeter,  Helen  Miller,  Sarah  Armistead, 
Margaret  Harrison,  Marge  Williams,  Mar- 
tha  Clayton,   and   Mary   Montgomery. 

Jackie  is  a  tall,  stately  blonde  from 
Gadsden,  Alabama.  Her  beauty  and  grace 
will  add  much  to  the  festivities  and  make 
her  one  of  the  prettiest  queens  in  one  of 
the  best  pageants  Gulf  Park  has  ever  seen. 


NOCTURNE 

The    lark-barred    moonlight    hangs    against 

the  wall — 
There   sinking  on   the  floor   in  frosty   chill 
And   mystery.   The   curtains   rise   and   fall 
In    belching    shadows,    and    the    room    lies 

still. 

Outside,    bleak4branches — bitter-edged     and 

bright, 
Cut  barren  puzzles  in  the  empty  air; 
Within,    night-bound,    a    polished    shaft    of 

light 
Dies  thin  across  the  pillow  and  dark  hair. 

Blue-lipped  by   moon,   dusk-turned   towards 

the  stars, 
The  sleeper  stirs  again,  and  sleeping  sighs. 
Deep    restless    dreams?    Perhaps.    Perhaps 

old    scars — 
And    maybe    neither — none    can    read    his 

eyes. 

— Betty   Griffin 
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What  Have  You 
Heard  In  Chapel? 

Beginning  with  her  trip  on  a  14  pass- 
enger plane,  Dede  Dabbs,  Miss  Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast,  told  us  about  her  exciting  four 
day  visit  to  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Some  of  the  things  most  thrilling  to 
Dede  were:  the  first  time  she  talked  on 
the  radio  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  George 
White's  Scandals  in  Chicago;  seeing  Ted 
Lewis  and  his  orchestra  in  Columbus,  Ohio; 
the  Roxy  Theatre  in  New  York;  the  Wrig- 
ley  sign  on  Broadway ;  the  President's  Birth- 
day Ball;  Rockefeller  Center,  and  finally 
the  police  escort  in  New  Orleans  on  her 
return  home. 

February  21,  1940 

Grace  Rogers,  June  Otley  and  Dorothy 
Stutz  gave  two  scenes  from  Emily  Bronte's 
"Wuthering  Heights"  as  a  preview  for  that 
night's  presentation. 

Dr.  Cox  announced  the  winning  cruise 
themes  and  maps  which  had  been  made  in 
Miss   Fulson's   history   class. 

The  ones  in  college  to  receive  honors  for 
their  themes  were:  Helen  Funderburk,  June 
Otley  and  Elaine  Frame.  Honors  for  maps 
were  given  to  June  Otley,  Jean  Emerson 
and  Mary  V.  deYampert.  The  high  school 
winner  for  both  maps  and  theme  was  Cath- 
erine  Mack. 

February  27,  1940 

Dean  Hatcher  told  us  about  Natchez,  the 
oldest  settlement  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Each  year  a  pilgrimage  is  made  to  Natchez. 
The  purpose  being  "to  find  real  beauty" 
in  its  gardens  and  colonial  homes.  Three 
homes  that  Dean  Hatcher  spoke  of  were 
"Rosalie,"  which  took  seven  years  to  build 
and  was  once  the  headquarters  of  General 
Grant;  "Melrose,"  which  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  well  kept;  and  "Monmouth."  On 
this  trip  you  are  able  to  see  Natchez,  deck- 
ed in  all  its  livery,  as  it  was  before  the 
Civil  War. 

February   28,   1940 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Cooke  used  to 
live  in  Tela,  Honduras?  In  chapel  this  morn- 
ing he  told  us  a  little  about  that  fascinat- 
ing country  and  his  life  there.  He  told  us 
something  of  the  government  of  the  Hon- 
duras Republic;  banana  shipping  from  Tela; 
and  how  soldiers  are  conscripted  in  Hon- 
duras. In  speaking  more  of  the  political 
life,  Mr.  Cooke  said  that  there  are  always 
from  one  to  three  revolutions  during  each 
election. 


March  1,  1940 

"They  that  go  down  to  Hatteras,  see  the 
works  of  Jehova  and  the  wonders  of  the 
deep." 

Miss  Evans  has  seen  Hatteras  in  North 
Carolina.  She  told  us  of  a  breathless  drive 
over  the  sands,  which  lasted  the  entire  day, 
to  visit  the  villages  where  natives  still  talk 
in  a  quaint  manner  and  are  constantly  in- 
fluenced by  the  past. 

The  only  accident  that  occured  during 
the  drive  was  when  Miss  Evans  lost  her 
shoe  in  the  sand  and  was  unable  to  find  it. 

March  12,  1940 

"Tell  us  what  you've  done !"  Since  their 
arrival  the  cruise  girls  have  been  swamped 
with  this  statement.  So  this  morning  they 
banned  together  and  gave  a  program  in 
chapel.  Jean  Emerson  first  told  us  of  the 
little  native  boys,  the  inland  trip  and  the 
dance  in  Limon.  Mary  Munson  came  next 
with  the  description  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  exciting  airplane  ride.  June  Otley  took 
the  next  port,  Tela,  Honduras,  and  told  us 
of  a  sunrise  swim  and  inland  excursion.  Per- 
haps the  most  exciting  stopping  place,  Ha- 
vana, was  described  by  Helen  Funderburk. 
Dorothy  Stutz  ended  the  talks  by  giving 
us  examples  of  a  typical  day  on  board  ship. 


Delta  Alpha's  News 
Stand  Dance  A  "Hit" 

Gathered  at  the  Delta  Alpha  News  Stand 
on  Saturday  night,  March  16,  were  some 
of  the  most  elegant  dancers  around  to  Look 
for  the  Time  of  their  Life  as  their  invita- 
tions had  suggested.  Across  the  ceiling  of 
the  auditorium  were  strung  magazines  of 
every  description  and  around  the  walls  were 
arrangements  and  designs  of  enlarged  pop- 
ular magazine  covers.  Behind  the  orchestra 
stood  colossal  covers  of  Esquire,  Glamor, 
and  Vogue. 

The  program  disclosed  such  dances  as  the 
Time  Two-Step,  Cosmopolitan  Canter,  True 
Story  Tango,  and  Fortune  Fox  Trot  which 
were  to  be  danced  by  the  Delta  Alphas  who 
"did  themselves  proud"  with  this  novel 
idea.  Tables  were  turned,  for  the  girls  as- 
sumed the  role  of  stags  to  tag  the  couples. 
Between  dances  the  news  stand  itself  was 
beseiged  with  customers  for  the  cookies 
and  Coca  Colas  served  there. 

The  dance,  under  the  direction  of  Delta 
Alpha  officers,  Jane  Van  Cleve,  Shirley 
Van  Dolah,  Virginia  Marchmont,  Evelyn 
Dawson,  Pat  Braun,  and  sponsor,  Miss  Mad- 
dox,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  its 
many  members,  was  one  of  the  best  dances 
given  here  in  a  long  time,  and  it  has  been 
discovered  in  the  dormitories  that  the  men 
were  not  the  only  ones  who  had  the  Time 
of  their  Life. 
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PRACTICAL  ARTS 


SPAGHETTI   SUPPER 

The  Practical  Arts  Club  gave  its  an- 
nual Italian  spaghetti  supper  on  Sunday, 
March  10,  at  six  o'clock.  The  meal  was  pre- 
pared and  served  by  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Frank. 

This  year,  girls  in  the  foods  B  classes 
have  been  cooking  and  serving  a  series  of 
meals.  Each  group  of  two  girls  may  invite 
four   hostesses   or   teachers   as   her   guests. 


HOLD  STYLE  SHOW 


On  March  14  the  girls  in  the  sewing 
classes  gave  a  style  show.  Each  girl  model- 
ed her  own  work.  Twenty-seven  different 
outfits    were   modeled. 

After  the  style  show  the  girls  in  the 
cooking  classes  served  coffee  and  cake  to 
their  guests  and  to  the  girls  in  the  Practi- 
cal Arts  Club. 


BIT  AND  SPUR  SCAVENGER  HUNT 

Sunday,  March  3,  eight  members  of  the 
Bit  and  Spur  club,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Sinclair  went  on  a  scavenger  hunt  supper- 
ride.  The  girls  rode  on  the  hunt  in  pairs. 
The  four  teams  were  Lulu  LaFlamme-Mary 
Keene  Howard,  Sue  Kienzle-Roberta  Warn- 
er, Rachel  White-Georgia  Ware,  Lois  Ann 
Markwardt-Maurine  Barnes.  The  girls  rode 
out  to  a  huge  bog  north  of  the  college  where 
Miss  wSinclair  gave  each  team  a  list  of  arti- 
cles to  find.  The  list  was  such  a  puzzling  one 
as  a  feather,  rosin,  a  whole  colored  bottle, 
tire,  shoe,  flower,  rock,  pan,  acorn,  a  live 
animal.  LaFlamme-Howard  tied  with  White- 
Ware,  so  each  team  was  sent  to  find  a  pine 
cone  and  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  word 
"the"  on  it.  LaFlamme-Howard  were  the 
first  to  find  these  so  they  were  given  a 
blue  ribbon  for  winning  the  scavenger  hunt. 

After  the  hunt,  the  girls  sat  around  an 
open  fire  to  eat  supper.  The  ride  home  at 
dusk   ended   a   grand   afternoon. 


NATCHEZ  PILGRIMAGE 

"Come  on !  Don  your  Easter  bonnets  and 
board  the  buses — we  are  all  going  to  Na- 
thez."  These  were  the  words  which  greeted 
us  when  we  rose  bright  and  early  on  Easter 
Morning,  March  24,  and  began  out  trip  to 
Natchez.  About  thirty  students,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Cord  and  Mr.  Cooke,  made 
this   enjoyable   pilgrimage. 

After  arriving  in  Natchez  the  first  tour 
was  to  Windy  Hill  Manor  where  in  1807 
Aaron  Burr  awaited  his  trial  for  treason. 
Melrose,  a  stately  mansion  of  the  "Old 
South,"  with  its  furniture,  draperies,  and 
grounds  practically  uncahnged  since  1854, 
was  included  in  the  morning  tour  in  addi- 
tion to  Inglewood,  Elmscourt,  and  Haw- 
thorne, all  homes  of  unusual  architectural 
features. 

Sunday  afternoon  guides  showed  us 
Propinquity,  Jefferson  College,  Connelly's 
Tavern,  Cottage  Gardens,  Magnolia  Vale 
and  The  Briers,  where  "the  Rose  of  Mis- 
sissippi" was  wedded  to  Jefferson  Davis. 
On  Monday  morning  we  visited  Melmont, 
interesting  version  of  ante-bellum  town 
houses,  which  was  occupied  by  Federal 
troops  during  the  War  Between  the  States. 
That  afternoon  we  visited  Rosalie,  which 
is  now  the  Mississippi  State  Shrine  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  In 
1863  Rosalie  was  General  Grant's  head- 
quarters during  the  occupation  of  Natchez. 

The  Natchez  Pilgrimage  was  truly  won- 
derful— so  wonderful  that  we  who  stayed 
in  Mississippi  were  not  at  all  envious  of 
some  of  our  other  fortunate  "Gulf  Parkers" 
who  got  to  go  home  for  the  weekend  of 
Easter. 


MISS   HATCHER  VISITS   NATCHEZ 

Miss  Lucy  Louise  Hatcher  whose  poem 
"At  Natchez"  is  used  annually  on  the 
Natchez  Garden  Club  Pilgrimage  folder 
was  the  honor  guest  of  the  Natchez  Pil- 
grimage for  their  opening  days,  March  24 
and  25. 

Miss  Hatcher  has  no  hobby  unless  it  is 
that  of  writing — particulary  poems.  Her 
poems  have  appeared  rather  widely  over 
the  country  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
"On  the  Gulf"  by  Miss  Hatcher  is  being 
used  as  a  feature  on  the  official  program 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  Pageant  Week. 

This  year  Miss  Hatcher  made  her  third 
visit  to  Natchez  during  the  Pilgrimage,  and 
she  hopes  to  attend  many  more.  She  says, 
"To  me  Natchez  is  the  most  interesting 
single  spot  I  have  ever  visited  in  my  life. 
I  could  return  year  after  year  enjoying  a 
review  of  fascinating  places  and  always 
finding  many  new  things  to  challenge  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  unique  and  the  beautiful." 
—Mary  Loraine  Peets 
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ALUMNAE 


ALUMNAE   VISITORS 

IVA  MAY  PILCHER,  '34,  of  Mexico,  Mis- 
souri, spent  a  weekend  on  the  Coast  in 
February  en  route  home  from  a  Florida  va- 
cation trip  with  her  family. 

Other  old  Gulf  Park  girls  who  have  visited 
the  college  during  the  past  month  include 
BETTY  FRANK  (1930-31),  now  Mrs.  Phelps 
Smith,  1119  First  St.,  Jackson,  Michigan; 
KATHERINE  TRIGG  (1938-39)  and  Mrs. 
Trigg  of  Shreveport,  La.;  BONNIE  RED- 
FIELD,  '39,  who  is  attending  L.  S.  U.  this 
year  and  her  sister  Mrs.  G.  Leonard  Har- 
rington, Jr.  (formerly  Miss  Willa  Mae  Red- 
field,  piano  practice  supervisor  at  Gulf  Park 
in  1938-39);  ANNA  WOOD,  '27;  PEGGY 
McCRAY  (1932-33)  who  is  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  8321/2  Wilkinson  St.,  Shreveport, 
La.,  and  her  young  daughter,  Lana  Jan. 

JANE  CLAYTON  (1933-34)  of  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  now  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Muth, 
her  little  daughter,  and  her  mother. 

WILMA  SEIBERT  (Mrs.  G.  F.  Goodwin), 
'33,  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  her  little  daughter, 
Patricia  Ann,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seibert  were 
also  callers   at  Gulf  Park. 

NEWS  OF   GRADUATES 

FRANCES  GOULD,  '24  (Mrs.  Lyman  P. 
Hailey)  teaches  home  economics  in  the 
South  Junior  High  School,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. Her  husband  is  with  the  Pilcher 
Organ  Company.  Frances'  home  address  is 
4538  Southern  Parkway,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

LUCILLE  BURKS,  '25,  teaches  3-B  in  a 
Louisville  grade  school.  She  is  in  Miami, 
Florida,  now,  however,  recuperating  from 
an  illness.  Lucille's  home  address  is  1218 
S.  3rd  St.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

ARLENE  DAVIS,  '27,  formerly  of  Ham- 
mond, Indiana,  is  Mrs.  Thomas  Handwerker, 
8038   S.   Ellis   Avenue,  Chicago,   Illinois. 

HELEN  HOWSE,  '27  (Mrs.  Harry  A.  Law- 
son,  Jr.)  has  moved  from  Shelby ville,  Indi- 
ana, to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Bonner  Ave. 
at  Greenhill  Drive.  The  Lawsons  have  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

VIRGINIA  QUEST,  '28  (Mrs.  R.  E.  Adams) 
lives  at  2525  Broadmeade,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

FLORENCE  WOODS,  '34  (Mrs.  Myers  B. 
Deems)  is  living  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  4507 
Forest  Park  Drive. 

NORMA  AUSTIN,  '36,  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  and  Mrs.  Austin  have  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Miami,  Florida,  4101   N. 


W.  11th  Court.  Norma's  engagement  has 
been  announced  to  Mr.  Max  Edward  Craw- 
ford of  Sandoval,  Illinois,  the  wedding  to 
take  place  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  early 
in  April.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
Class  of  1933,  and  is  employed  by  the  Trop- 
ical Oil  Company  in  Colombia,  South  Amer- 
ica. 

MARGARET  HOMANS,  '36,  has  a  govern- 
ment position  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

DOROTHY  SCHEIDLER,  '37,  of  419  E. 
Main  St.,  Greensburg,  Indiana,  has  just  re- 
turned home  from  a  vacation  trip  spent  in 
Ft.   Lauderdale,  Florida. 

LUCY  DAILY,  '38  (Mrs.  John  A.  Stelle) 
has  moved  from  Brazil,  Indiana,  to  Mc- 
Leansboro,  Illinois. 

MARGARET  EMRICH,  '38,  is  spending  her 
second  year  at  the  Traphagen  School  of 
Design  in  New  York  City.  She  lives  at  the 
American  Women's  Club,  353  West  57th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

MARY  MARTHA  KAHLER,  '38,  after 
completing  a  business  course  at  the  Kath- 
arine Gibbs  School  in  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
working  in  the  offices  of  the  H.  H.  Timmer- 
ing   Company,   Louisville,   Kentucky. 

JANE  RINEHART,  '38,  is  a  senior  in  Indi- 
ana University.  She  is  living  in  the  Home 
Economics  Practice  House  there  this  se- 
mester. 

A  long  letter  from  ZELDA  FLEISCHER, 
'39,  tells  of  recent  visits  with  PEGGY  KENT 
(1938-39)  also  with  JYME  RILEY  (1937- 
38)  and  MARGIE  SCHOLZ  (1937-38)  on 
trips  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  Evansville,  Indi- 
ana. Zelda  is  working  for  her  father. 

ALICE  JOHNSTON,  '39,  (Mrs.  Mose  M. 
Swaim)  and  her  mother  are  on  a  trip  to 
California. 

SELMA  SAYEG,  '39,  has  transferred  from 
the  University  of  Arizona  to  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, Waxahachie,  Texas,  so  that  she 
can  be  nearer  her  mother  who  is  ill. 

NEWS  OF  OTHER  GULF  PARK  GIRLS 

HETTIE  HILL  (1925-26)  is  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Ryan,  1238  S.  Brook,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
LOUISE  PILCHER  (1925-26)  is  Mrs.  More- 
man,  4078  Massie,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

JOSEPHINE  STARKS  (1926-27)  formerly 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  living  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  1114  Boiling  Avenue.  She  is  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Parker.  Her  husband  is  in  the  air 
corps. 
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ACTIVITIES 


MARY  ETHEL  JOHNSON  (1926-27)  is 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Frazier,  107  Forest  Court,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

LESTRA  HIBBERD  (1926-27)  is  working 
in  the  office  of  the  Richmond  Property 
Corporation.  Her  home  address  is  135  S. 
21st  Street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

JEANNE  SPINDLER  (1926-28)  formerly 
of  Chicago  Heights,  is  now  Mrs.  A.  L.  Gil- 
mour,  Kentland,  Indiana.  Mr.  Gilmore  is 
manager  of  the  Sears-Roebuck  store  in 
Kentland.  They  have  two  sons,  one  three 
years  old  and  one  six  months. 

JOSEPHINE  BLACKMON  (1927-28)  is 
Mrs.  Warren  Gaillard,  1229  Bates  Court, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  She  has  a  year  old 
daughter. 

ALICE  BOHLING  (1927-28)  is  Mrs. 
Fromm,  6604  Van  Buren  Street,  Hammond, 
Indiana. 

EDNA  MAE  KELLER  (1927-29)  is  work- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

MARTHA  MILLS  WATERFILL  (1927-29) 
is  Mrs.  Worthem  Mercke,  1700  Spring  Drive, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  She  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  JANE  MERCKE  (1930-31),  are  in 
Florida.  Jane  lives  in  St.  Louis. 

DOROTHY  HAMMOND  (1928-29)  is  Mrs. 
Charles  Bemisdefer,  48  Lawndale,  Ham- 
mond, Indiana.  She  has  a  nine  months  old 
son,   named   Charles. 

MILDRED  LOVE  (1928-29)  formerly  of 
Hammond,  Indiana,  is  Mrs.  Paul  Lassiter, 
311   Cascade  Ave.,   Leesburg,   Florida. 

ELIZABETH  QUINN  (1928-29)  is  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Schaus,  1620  Monument  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

LETA  DUFFY  (1929-30)  is  Mrs.  Harrison 
Anderson,   Talalie  Drive,   Knoxville,   Tenn. 

MARTHA  LEWIS  (1929-31)  is  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Perry  of  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.  She  has  a 
five  year  old  daughter. 

ELIZABETH  STARKS  (1929-31)  is  living 
with  her  mother  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Walden  Place,  Apt.  3,  and  is  associated  with 
a  dancing  school.  At  one  time  she  was  on 
the  stage  in  New  York. 

KATHERINE  DUNKIN  (1930-31)  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  is  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ortmeyer, 
862  St.  James  St.,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

MARY  ADELINE  CLOUSER  (1932-33)  of 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  lives  in  Richmond, 
Indiana.  She  is  Mrs.  Robert  Johnston,  31 
Howard  Place. 


EDMONIA  KINTNER  (1930-31)  formerly 
of  Louisville  is  Mrs.  E.  H.  Davis,  8117 
Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MADELINE  FOLK  (1930-31)  of  Hammond, 
Indiana,  is  Mrs.  Karl  K.  Minas,  47  173rd 
St.,  and  has  two  children. 

MARGARET  DURHAM  (1932-33)  of  Green- 
castle,  Indiana,  sent  greetings  to  Gulf  Park 
through  the  college   representative. 

JANE  ELMER  (1933-34)  is  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Sudhoff,  225  Third  St.,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

HELEN  GEORGE  (1933-34)  is  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam C.  Boise,  5iy2  N.  Walnut  St.,  Franklin, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Boise  is  an  athletic  instructor 
in  the  Franklin  schools.  They  have  a  six 
months  old   son. 

MARJORIE  BETZ  (1934-35)  was  married 
last  October  to  Paulus  Strack.  They  are  liv- 
ing with  her  parents  at  6508  Forest  Ave., 
Hammond,    Indiana. 

MARTHA  SCHMIDT  (1934  35)  is  Mrs. 
David  G.  Cates,  1232  Barret  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville,  Ky. 

HELEN  OSLER  (1936-37)  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  will  be  graduated  from  Northwestern 
University  in  June  with  a  major  in  educa- 
tion. She  lives  at  the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
house. 

MARRIAGES 

NELL  HUDGENS  (1935-37)  to  Mr.  Walter 
E.  Lewis,  on  February  8,  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland. 

HILMA  SANDEGARD  (1929-30)  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  to  Mr.  Robert  Allison  Park- 
er,  March  26. 

ETHEL  BRAUN  (1926-27)  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Edward  Brushe, 
January  27  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  At 
home   in   Decatur,   Illinois. 

ANNA  LOUISE  SHOEMAKER  (1934-35) 
to  Mr.  George  F.  Knapp,  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

BIRTHS 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  T.  Mayfield  (IRENE 
LOCKE,  1929-31)  of  3000  Maple  St.,  Waco, 
Texas,  a  son,  Carey  T.  Mayfield,  II., 
December  25,  1939. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  L.  Fricke  (MARTHA 
LAKE  DUDLEY,  '31)  of  3416  N.  W.  25th 
St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  a  son, 
Robert  Earl,  January  13,  1940. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Canada  (NANCY 
HAND,  '34)  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  a  son, 
December,    1939. 
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Monday,   April    1    Full  College   Schedule 

To  make   up  for  fun   had  on  Tuesday, 
March    26. 

Saturday,   April  6 Delta   Chi   Sorority    Dance 

Sunday,   April    7 Golf    Tournament 

Monday,  April   8 Golf  Tournament 

Tuesday,  April  9 Ted  Shawn   Dancers 

A  wonderful   opportunity  for  us   to  see   the 
well-known   dancers   in   our  own   auditorium 

Sunday,    April    14 Tennis    Tournament    Finals 

Monday,  April   15 Baseball  Tournament 

Wednesday,  April    17 Baseball   Tournament 

Saturday,  April  20 Baseball   Tournament 

Saturday,  April  20 Officers  Dance  at  G.  C.  M.  A. 

Saturday,  April  27   Sigma  Psi  Sorority  Dance 

Monday,   April   22,   through 

Thursday,  May  2 May  Festival   Practice 

Friday,   May   3 May    Festival 

An   elaborate   pageant   entitled 
"In   India"  honoring  the  May 
Queen    and    her   Court. 

Sunday,  Monday,  May  5  and  6       A.  A.  House  Party 

A  weekend  of  fun   for  the 

members  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

Monday,  May   13 Archery  Finals 

Saturday,   May  25 Graduation    Dance 

Friday,  May  31 Final  Commencement  Exercises 


..J  Til  Tammy 
Howls  Again 
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